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The Word of God Grew and Multiplied 


Excerpts from the sermon of this year’s retiring moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., Rev. Wm. CHALMERS Covert, D. D., of Philadelphia. 


“The Word of God grew and multiplied.”—Acts 12:24. 
“And the Lord added to the Church daily such as should be saved.’—Acts 2:47. 


N EXPLAINING the rapid growth of Apostolic 

Christianity, too often we presuppose an undue 

spiritual fertility accompanying the dire needs of a 
pagan world. We take for granted that a peculiar 
spiritual sensitiveness fostered in men’s souls by the 
emptiness and futility of life made easy and effective 
the preaching of the Gospel. And there follows the 
implication that in contrast with the resistance offered 
to preaching today amidst the sophistication and cul- 
tured indifference of our age, the Apostolic preachers 
met only the easy, mobile conditions of superstition and 
credulity among docile and unresisting men. This 
inference in turn brings another, namely, that the 
progress of the early Church in a large way finds ex- 
planation in those desperate yearnings of the age that 
prompted a quick yielding on the part of a people who, 
in their spiritual exigencies, had no alternative but 
to accept any message touched with hcpe and warm with 
human sympathy. 

Unwittingly these inferences minimize not only the 
supernatural influences working through the Apostolic 
Church but discount the virility and convincing per- 
sonality of these Spirit-filled men whose capacity and 
courage and burning zeal for the gospel have never 
been surpassed. Unintentionally there is also ob- 
scured the effective codperation, in a hard impervious 
world-situation, of certain human faculties in these 
early Christians with which the Holy Spirit wrought 
His miracles of conversion. 

In short, these conclusions underestimate two fea- 
tures of the Apostolic Church. The first, the over- 
powering mystical influence of the preaching of the 
Divine truth. That truth as revealed in the life, death, 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus Christ fell across 
the full width of humanity’s need. It challenged the 
selfish greed, the material ambitions and the sin-bur- 
dened conscience of the world. And the second, the 
amazing contagion of a Spirit-filled Church whose col- 
lective influence in living and serving outweighed the 
testimony of all words. 

The fact should be kept in mind that the preaching 
of the gospel never met such baffling obstacles as when 
these Apostles rose to speak. The message never faced 
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a more impenetrable mass of self-complacency and 
pride. It never was heaped upon with such bitter 
contempt. Socially, it was never so despicable and 
mockingly regarded by the elite. It never met such 
depths of poverty nor such meagreness of personnel 
and provisions. It was hated as blasphemy by the 
most religiously endowed race the world ever knew, 
out of whose prophetic hopes and promises it had come. 
Caesars on royal thrones with all the forces of empire 
behind them plotted to thwart the growth of the Apos- 
tolic Church and eliminate its influence. Pagan priests 
with altars and rituals opposed it. The greatest body 
of noble literature the pagan world ever produced 
ignored it. From its spirituality and ideals a haughty 
world turned to gross sins that darkened the mind, 
corrupted the heart and marred the manhood of the 
race. Yet in the face of all this Luke records that 
“the Word of God grew and multiplied.” 

The contemporaneous conditions in which the Apos- 
tolic Church members lived, and those Apostolic preach- 
ers went forth to preach the gospel with such effec- 
tiveness, reveal the fact of a striking parallel between 
those conditions to which human nature was then re- 
sponding and which their message had to meet, and the 
conditions to which that same unchanged human nature 
is responding today and which our own gospel message 
must meet. This parallel kept in mind will entirely 
disabuse us of the thought that the Apostles met and 
won only the ignorant, the naive and emotionally un- 
disciplined that belonged to that pagan era. It will 
also make inescapable the conclusion that those qual- 
ities of mind, heart, manner and message of those 
preaching men that won for the gospel in their day 
such unbelievable progress are the same qualities that, 
meeting the same conditions in human nature today, 
will give that same unchanging gospel victory in men’s 
lives here and now. And that the same spirit in pos- 
session of the Church community today will get the 
same results. 

Note very briefly the outstanding characteristics of 
world life strikingly paralleled in our day that the 
early gospel message met and over which it triumphed. 

First, there was everywhere rampant in the life of 
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that day a dominant passion for gain. It brought forth 
great commercial ambitions with business activities on 
land and sea. It preoccupied the minds of leading 
citizens and filled the generation with anxiety and 
cupidity. The Mediterranean for a thousand years 
had been a crowded highway for commerce. Shipping 
had become a major auxiliary in world trade that kept 
every port astir and the harbors crowded with triremes 
and sailing craft. Every port city was a world market 
for linen and wool, ebony andivory, gold and copper, 
glass and porcelain as well as grain and wine. Port 
city streets and markets were thronged with sellers and 
buyers. Commercial banking was in full swing, with 
bags of gold dust, coins and metal rings as media of 
exchange. We should remember that for more than 
two thousand years, according to the memorandum in 
the Code of Hammurabi, payments in transactions were 
made through bankers by drafts against interest-bear- 
ing deposits! It was in this tense atmosphere of trade 
and barter, born of the keenest urge of the profit mo- 
tive, that the Church rose and these Apostles went 
forth to preach the Gospel of Christ. 

It was to people absorbed in this type of living that 
these men brought their message and the Church wit- 
nessed with such success. 

2. The second contemporaneous situation these 
preachers faced which has a striking counterpart in 
present-day life and thought was a situation of social 
disorder and mental confusion that was accompanying 
the breakup of an era. A sharp conflict of funda- 
mental ideas was being waged. Concepts of civiliza- 
tion involving social and economic status of men 
diametrically opposite were meeting head on. The glory 
of Greece had passed, but her philosophy like an in- 
tellectual ferment was working in the minds of men. 
Alexander supposed his armies and colonies would in- 
tegrate the world into one vast family with common 
language, laws, and ideals. But where Greek thought 
touched the world, old social units exploded with new 
ideas. Political definitions and programs were changed, 
as was the thought as to gods and men. 

Into this disorder and jargon came the oratory and 
politics of Rome. Her tribunes and war lords looked 
on men and women as fit only to be built into their 
ambitions for the empire, like bricks into a wall. In- 
dividuality was obscured; personality was violated; old 
creeds were defied; moral codes cast out. Divine at- 
tributes of the gods were mocked; discipline was broken 
under luxurious and pampered living. The rumbling 
of the vast upheaval in which Rome finally went down 
in political and social ruin was definite and ominous. 

Into this pandemonium of human voices these Apos- 
tolic preachers went forth with their gospel. 

3. Another characteristic of the times was the pres- 
ence in the upper levels of society of a culture accom- 
panied by a sophistication that made for neutrality in 
ethical matters and for intellectual disregard and re- 
sistance to spiritual truth. This too finds a parallel 
in our day. Rome, Athens and Alexandria were cen- 
ters of brilliant culture. There sat in Alexandria the 
most notable group in literature, science, and philo- 
sophy the world had ever seen. There too was the 


world’s greatest library, eventually to number 700,000 
volumes, enriched by the entire library of Aristotle 
bought from poverty-ridden and decadent Greece. Into 
it also came 200,000 volumes from Pergamos, the gift 
of Marc Anthony to Cleopatra. Here was a royal aca- 
demy for research and scholarship into which were in- 
vited as residents the scholars of the world. Students 
spent lives in the study of grammar, medicine, mythol- 
ogy, astronomy and the arts. Apollonius, author of a 
book on conic sections, lived here. Hipparchus, the 
founder of scientific astronomy, the discoverer of the 
procession of the equinoxes, whose catalogue of the 
stars is preserved, had his residence here. So did 
Timon, whose satires and lampoons, the envy of modern 
critics, fill three volumes with sarcastic hexameters. 

Here too lived Theocritus, whose bucolic poetry was 
of such beauty and worth that it influenced Virgil. 
Here lived and wrought the Alexandrine Pleiades, the 
seven great dramatists whose tragedies are preserved 
to this day. The radiance of Alexandrine culture, 
Roman, Jewish and Greek, outshone all previous 
periods of literature. In such a wealth of pagan cul- 
ture permeating the upper strata of society in Rome, 
Corinth and Ephesus, men grew self-complacent and 
indifferent to moral values. They wrote on friend- 
ship and humanity and let millions suffer and die in 
slavery. They apostrophized purity and gentleness, 
and reeked in immortality and cruelty. They pre- 
sented votic lyrics to the gods and laughed at worship. 

Into this indescribable atmosphere, so impervious to 
the beauty and power of spiritual ideals and holy liv- 
ing, the Apostolic preachers came with their message 
and the Apostolic Church rose to testify. 

Can the Church of Christ surmount such obstacles 
and take her place in such a world’s life? Can the 
preachers of a message that contradicts all the selfish 
ambitions of a trade-frenzied generation get any kind 
of a hearing? Will they meet, with any kind of in- 
tellectual satisfaction, the confused and disordered 
thinking of such a mental bedlam as they confronted? 
Will the thesis of this Gospel of the Cross which to 
the Jews was foolishness and to the Greeks a stumbling- 
block, ever be able to overwhelm the arrogance and 
sophistication of a generation whose intellectual suffi- 
ciency has begotten well-nigh universal godlessness and 
moral indifference? 

The answer is the miracle of the ages. What fol- 
lowed has baffled all historians and defied all expla- 
nations that lie in the realm of natural cause and ef- 
fect. The answer is that this simple Gospel of Christ 
did meet in an overwhelming conquest these perverse 
and obstructing conditions in the mind, heart, and ex- 
ternal life of a lost world. It did meet, challenge, and 
put to shame the dominant claims of greed in a world 
of business. It did bring joy, peace, mental and spiri- 
tual equilibrium to a desultory and confused world in 
the throes of a changing order, and it did overthrow 
the negative neutrality and pride of a haughty intel- 
ligentsia to whom Christ was an offense. 

Let this fact be confirmed, and there comes upon us 
with overwhelming power the reassuring conviction 
that those features in the life of that original Church 
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and the message of the Apostles which swept before 
them a world in whose life were counterparts of moral 
needs parallel to ours, will do today and for our people 
what in the mercy of God and by His Spirit they did 
in those early hours of the Church’s darkness and 
dawn. 


It was not in great sermons and dialetic discussions 
by learned Apostles that early Christianity foynd the 
supreme secret of its amazing progress. Christ can 
never find and save this lost world of humanity if He 
is to be carried only by professionally prepared men. 
It was not so in the first hour of the Church’s history, 
it will not be so in her last hour. Only when the total 
collective body of Christ can be illumined and ignited 
and spiritually inflamed:with an Apostolic passion for 
this Gospel and its full application to all the needs of 
lost men, will the Church come again into Pentecostal 
experiences. Only then will her deep penetration 
through all life and her progress around the whole world 
take on proportions that are commensurate with her 
hopes and her spiritual powers. It was when “they 
took knowledge of these Christian groups that they had 
been with Jesus” that something dynamic and spirit- 
ually contagious began to work in others. 


Will the Presbyterian Church through this signif- 
icant gathering of her servants here register her un- 
deviating purpose again to put at the disposal of God’s 
Spirit these same highly approved historic factors on 
which hitherto the progress of the Gospel has depended ? 
He waits to hear our united voice in a mighty concert 
of praise that shall merge all our differing minds in 
fervent worship. In a generation of sad, workless mil- 
lions whose battle for subsistence we cannot disregard, 
he waits to see a tidal wave of brotherly love issuing 
from our beloved Church toward those in need. Where 
the broken bodies of pain-ridden men and women are 
calling to us as they did to Him on the roadsides of 
Judaea, He waits to see us bear to them His own tender 
healing love. In a day when all about us are prayer- 
less millions, He waits to hear and answer when our 
Church in one single heart cry shall lift her voice in 
believing faith for His presence and grace to meet all 
needs. And amidst the indifference and spiritual pov- 
erty of a great materialistic day when the reality of 
God and spiritual things have no place in so many 
men’s lives, He waits and calls for a Spirit-filled 
preaching that shall bring multitudes to Him who is 
the only Way and Truth and Life. 





Boy Scout National Jamboree—August 21-30 


HINK of the magnitude of laying out a plot of 

300 acres for tent space alone, plus another 100 

acres that must be reserved for demonstrations, cir- 
cuses, reviews, and the like. And yet, that is exactly 
what took place in the Nation’s Capital where 16,000 
stakes are marking out -the camp sites for the 30,000 
Boy Scouts who are to occupy this canvas city of 8,500 
sleeping tents from August 21 to the 30, when Scouts 
from all over the United States, and from foreign 
countries as well, will trek to Washington to there 
encamp for their National Jamboree, the first event of 
its kind ever given in this country,—the greatest out- 
door camping event for boys in the history of America, 
and where every Boy Scout present is destined to ex- 
perience the greatest thrill of his life. 


Think of providing facilities that will insure the 
supply of 1,050,000 gallons of fresh water a day,— 
water to drink, water to bathe in, water to cook with, 
water to provide against hazards of any kind. Expe- 
rience has proved that at camp every boy consumes 
about 30 gallons of water daily, and Boy Scouts, above 
perhaps all others, believe in personal cleanliness to 
the limit. Shower baths?—Can you imagine 2,200 
Boy Scouts getting doused under shower baths all at 
one and the same time? But that is the exact num- 
ber of shower baths which will be provided. Some 
splash. Just remember, too, that all of this water 
after being used must be properly disposed of, which 
virtually doubles the water provisions. Another en- 
gineering provision, 


Can you picture these 30,000 stalwart Scouts upon 
their arriving in Washington, all within a short space 
of time, but all so accustomed to camping and hiking 
that they will immediately fit into their various camps 
as if they were tailor-made right on the spot,—no con- 
fusion, because their Scout training has taught them 
how to adjust themselves to the conditions of the 
moment. 

So for ten days these up-and-coming young men of 
America will be given a chance to see every worth- 
while sight in their Nation’s Capital, including a trip 
down the Potomac to Mount Vernon, 6,900 Scouts mak- 
ing this trip under proper leadership each day. The 
Scouts’ own Honorary President, President Roosevelt, 
will receive them in a grand review. Another high 
spot will be the National Camp Fire which promises 
to be the greatest camp fire this country has ever seen. 
Imagine 30,000 Boy Scouts witnessing a pageantry 
where will be shown the outstanding exhibit from each 
of the twelve Regions of the United States, into which 
the country is divided; on an outdoor stage the like of 
which has not been seen since the days of Kiralfy; 
with immense campfires at either end, and when the 
great leaders in Scouting, of which probably the Presi- 
dent will be one, will be presented to that vast and 
intensely enthusiastic bunch of young Americans; fol- 
lowed perhaps by a display of fireworks that will out- 
rival anything since the days of Paine. And what a 
picturesque colorful Jamboree it will be, a gathering 
that not a single Boy Scout who is lucky enough to 
attend will ever erase from his memory. 
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Putting the Movies in Their Place 


By HARRY C. MUNRO 


This article is made available by the Payne Fund through the International Council of Religious Education. 


International Journal of Religious Educa- 

tion?” asked dad as he found the eleven- 
year-old sprawled out in the middle of the living-room 
floor surrounded by open magazines. “I’m lookin’ up 
a good movie,” said the lad. “Have you got any 
more of these movie guides around?” “Yes, I guess 
we can find some more,” answered dad. ‘But why all 
the excitement? How does it come you’re going to 
a movie?” 

“Well, you see it’s this way, dad” and then followed 
the story. As a means of helping youth to blow off 
steam constructively on Hallowe’en evening, the P. T. 
A. had arranged a community parade. Awards were 
offered for the most original and dramatic costumes. 
“Son” had worked laboriously to transform himself 
into a snake or serpent. However, he had a great deal 
of difficulty in solving the problem of locomotion so 
as to be sure that he could keep up with the parade. 
Finally the identification of the serpent with Satan 
was suggested to him and the resulting idea was a 
devil suit. Red dye, which he purchased and used 
according to directions, transformed a suit of under- 
wear, a horned headgear and tail were devised out of 
old stockings, and the outfit was topped off with a 
wooden pitchfork. 


The parade was a success and the young devil re- 
ceived one of the awards. It was a movie theater ticket 
good any time within a month at either of two neigh- 
borhood theaters. Hence the problem of finding a 
show which was really worthy to have so great a prize 
sqaundered upon it. 


Each evening for over a week father and son studied 
the movie directory in the daily paper and checked 
with the available movie guides. The weekly Legion 
of Decency evaluation was also consulted. Two or 
three of the films appearing were moderately recom- 
mended for children, but the young critic shook his 
head. “No, sir, I want one that I know is going to 
be good.” The meaning of the evaluations was dis- 
cussed. Reviews were also consulted. Standards of 
discrimination were informally and spontaneously de- 
veloping. Interest grew as the consummation of the 
project was delayed. At last an eager perusal of the 
movie directory in the paper one evening brought an 
excited “Oh boy, dad, ‘Treasure Island’ is on at the 
Kenwood.” That settled it and what a show it was! 
Ten times more thrilling, as a result of all that search- 
ing and evaluating. 

“Son” lives within half-a-block of a movie house. 
He has seen just eight movies in the last year, each 
one carefully selected for quality. The influence of 
the movie upon him is almost wholly constructive and 
wholesome. He would be about as apt to go to an 
undesirable show as he would be to eat out of a garbage 
can. 


“a ELL, son, why the sudden interest in the 


The Movie Problem— 

This incident suggests two solutions to the movie 
problem. For there is a movie problem in the great 
majority of families. Probably the hazard is greatest 
in some homes where there is the least consciousness 
of it. Facts revealed by scientific tests in the Payne 
Fund Study show the reality and magnitude of the 
problem. These studies reveal the unparalleled ef- 
fectiveness of movies as instruments of teaching. No 
schoolroom method is more effective in fixing facts in 
the mind, in changing attitudes, in building ideals, and 
in influencing conduct. Sleep is affected, the emotions 
are profoundly stimulated, and the imagination greatly 
enriched and quickened. 

This would be all to the good if intelligent and pur- 
poseful educators were in charge of movie production 
and exhibition. But they are not. The Payne Fund 
Study showed the predominance of unwholesome con- 
duct and ideals in movie presentations. Murder and 
other forms of crime, gangster activities, illicit love 
affairs, unwholesome sex life, horror, obscenity, false 
economic ideals, drunkenness, and profanation of all 
that is sacred were much more prominent by actual 
analysis and tabulation than were the display of whole- 
some life. 

While the current reformation among producers has 
doubtless changed the situation within the last year, 
there is still great hazard in indiscriminate patronage 
of the movie. With movie attendance far exceeding 
Sunday-school attendance, the problem is obvious. For 
example: 


“An eighteen-year-old boy in a reformatory told about 
seeing ‘The Big Shot’: “The gangster here would come 
into a cabaret, tip the waiter $50, give the girls dia- 
mond bracelets and fur coats. When I would see pic- 
tures like this I would get wild and say that some 
day I would be a big shot that everyone would be afraid 
of, and have big dough, live like a king without doing 
any work.’” 

“Another boy said: ‘I never pulled a job until I saw 
Lon Chaney in The Unholy Three. I saw how he 
broke inte a store, broke into a safe, and picked peo- 
ple’s pockets. When we came out of the show a couple 
of the boys suggested that we try to rob a store that 
way. I saw another picture of some thugs robbing a 
bank. They pasted fly paper on the window, about ten 
pieces, then they took a hammer and hit around the 
patch of fly paper until the window was broken and 
the glass came down with the paper and didn’t make 
any noise. About a week later we tried the trick and 
it came out successfully.’ ”’ 

“A girl of sixteen wrote: ‘The movies have given 
me some ideas about the freedom we should have. For 
instance, in the picture the wildest girl always tames 
down and gets the man she loves. Why not in real 
life? My notion of the freedom I should have (and I 
have it) is to go out and have a good time but watch 
your step.’”’ 

“Another sixteen-year-old girl wrote: ‘Bad and pretty 
girls are usually more attractive to men than intelligent 
and studious girls. No wonder girls in the olden days 
before the movies were so modest and bashful. They 
never saw Clara Bow and William Haines. If we did 
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not see such examples in the movies where would we 
get the idea of being “hot”? We wouldn’t.’” 

“One lad wrote: ‘No Limit is a picture about gang- 
sters. They always play dice and hold people up and 
take the people’s money. I felt like I was one of those 
and was getting some of the riches they had.’” 

“A Jad convicted of robbery said: ‘The luxuries of 
life showed in the movies made me want them. I could 
not get them on the salary I was earning.’” 

“Another working off a burglary sentence said: ‘The 
ideas I got from the movies about easy money were from 
watching pictures where the hero never worked, but 
always seemed to have lots of money to spend. All the 
women would be after him. I thought it would be great 
to lead that kind of life; to always have plenty of 
money, ride around in swell machines, wear good 
clothes and grab off a girl whenever you wanted to. I 
still think it would be a great life.’” 


Discrimination— 

The first solution suggested by the incident with 
which this article opened is the development of the 
attitude of discrimination, accompanied by skill and 
means of guidance. It is important to do everything 
possible to secure better movies in the commercial 
theater, and to eliminate the objectionable ones. At 
best, however, no normally conditioned child can be 
isolated or shielded from the possibility of seeing 
morally destructive films. While working to improve 
conditions on the one hand, intelligent parents and 
Christian leaders will work equally hard on the other 
to develop discrimination in children and young peo- 
ple so that the salacious movie will be about as allur- 
ing to them as an open sewer. 

This is best done by cultivating appreciation for the 
fine and wholesome, developing well-defined standards 
of evaluation. It is far more important for grade- 
school pupils to learn how to make a wholesome, con- 
structive, discriminating use of the movies than it is 
to learn compound fractions, square root, or the metric 
system. The curriculum could well afford to give up 
some of its outworn “disciplinary” subjects to make 
way for thorough education in movie appreciation. 
Today this is as important as courses in English litera- 
ture. 

A promising start is being made in this direction. 
Dr. Edgar Dale’s text for high-school students, [Tow 
to Appreciate Motion Pictures,* is a suggestion of what 
the high school may do. 

An article by Dr. Dale, in the Educational Screen 
outlines “A Comprehensive Plan for the Teaching of 
Motion Picture Appreciation.” 

Motion Picture Appreciation in the Elementary 
School, a bulletin of the Department of Education 
of California, is presented as an aid to school leaders 
and parents in “awakening children to the educational 
possibilities in the films, and arousing appreciations 
that will raise the standards of the movie audiences. 
The bulletin makes large use of the results of the 
Payne Fund Study. This is but a sample of an ele- 
mentary school approach. 

Radio broadcasts on motion-picture appreciation for 
high-school students have been sponsored by Ohio State 


*Available as a reprint, Educational Screen, 65 E. 
Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 





Universityt and mimeographed manuals for leaders of 
discussion groups provided. 

The National Council of Teachers of English 
through a committee on Photoplay Appreciation is pro- 
ducing study-guidesf to such filmed classics as ““Treas- 
ure Island” and “Alice in Wonderland.” Those at- 
tractive pamphlets furnish guidance in courses on photo- 
play appreciation. 

Parents and church leaders would do well to find 
out what their own schools are doing in this respect 
and offer codperation. Home and church need to sup- 
plement all the school can do. The values which de- 
velop in family and church life are quite essential to 
effective discrimination, and particularly in the supply- 
ing of adequate motives. There is no movie problem 
where such a scene as that with which this article 
opened is normal and typical. Such discrimination 
develops with respect to other matters also, sometimes 
even setting new standards for parents. For example, 
on a recent evening “Son” said, “Dad do you really 
want to listen to Eddie Cantor or may I turn to Grand 
Opera ?” 


Creative Activities Essential— 

Even though films were predominantly wholesome 
and adapted to the needs and interests of children, it 
would be unwise for children to attend the movies as 
much as many of them do. The “movie craze” which 
limits and warps the normal development of many chil- 
dren, dominating their thought and conduct much of 
the time between movies, is harmful aside from the 
content of its ideas and imagery. It becomes a sub- 
stitute for creative activities which are essential to per- 
sonality development and to health. 

The devil suit which “Son” devised was a creative 
and active rather than a passive expression of the dra- 
matic interest. The several children in this home 
have rarely attended movies. They would have at- 
tended them a great deal more if producers had made 
available a worthy type of entertainment. Movie at- 
tendance in this family has increased considerably 
within the last six months. The improvement in this 
season’s productions has made this possible, within the 
limits set by the discriminating tastes which have been 
developed. ‘‘Son” waited more than a week for “Treas- 
ure Island.” The whole family went to see “One Night 
of Love” on Thanksgiving Day after it had been 
learned that the picture was excellent, in spite of its 
stupidly misleading title. If the present rate of im- 
provement in the films continues there will be increas- 
ing patronage from this family and many others of 
similar tastes. 

But the movies ‘will never become the major leisure- 
time interest of such a family. There are too many 
other worthwhile things which belong in a balanced 
leisure-time program. A substantial proportion of the 
modest income of this family has gone into musical 
instruments and music lessons. Violin and cello with 

yOhio State University, Box 3067. 


tBureau of Publications, Teachers College, 525 W. 
120th St., New York, N. Y. 
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orchestra and ensemble work absorb most of the leisure 
time of two of the children. With the help of good 
teachers and an excellent radio, chosen especially for 
its faithfulness in reproducing symphony orchestra con- 
certs, they have a musical education which would have 
been possible in only rare instances in any previous 
generation. 

One child is supplementing public education with 
a continuous education in the creative arts, drawing, 
painting, modelling, designing and carving. For weeks 
at a time two of the children have spent most of their 
spare time on puppet shows of various types, develop- 
ing well-designed and elaborate casts, and on one oc- 
casion a well-electrified miniature stage set in a clothes 
press. 


“Son” has spent a good part of his allowance in the 
purchase of all sorts of electrical materials with which 
continuous experimentation is under way, electric mag- 
nets, motors, dynamos, and all types of wiring and 
switches are an old story to him. A jig-saw, and a 
motor-driven bandsaw are the beginning of a fully- 
equipped shop which will develop in another year. 
With so many worthwhile and interesting things to do, 
a movie will have to make a good case for itself to 
claim his time. 

A rich and varied program of constructive and crea- 
tive activities, with discriminating tastes in the selec- 
tion of an occasional movie, will solve “the movie 
problem” and many others in the ordinary family. 





Youth and the Liquor Problem 


By BERT H. DAVIS 


(BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Notre: Mr. Davis is the author of a pamphlet entitled, ‘““Youth Faces the Liquor Problem,” 
published by Allied Youth, Washington, D. C. He is a frequent contributor to religious journals and conducts 
a weekly column, “Religion on the March,” for several newspapers.) 


66 HY do so many intelligent persons drink ?” 
If you would answer youth’s questions, 
face that one. It is typical. 

To be sure, the younger generation is guided by many 
factors other than the traditional and customary. Yet 
the example of older persons whose careers command 
admiration will always influence youth. 

“IT am sure there must be ways to drink intelli- 
gently,” said a Massachusetts girl, at a youth con- 
ference. “I believe there are two types of drinking: 
one that is safe and sane and respectable, the other 
dangerous and degrading.” 

A young man in the same meeting protested that 
although no one starts out to engage in the latter type 
of drinking, a number of persons reach it, and almost 
without realizing this. To him the line of division 
seemed fictitious. 

Another conferee mentioned the facts adduced by 
the National Safety Council and by Robbins B. 
Stoeckel, Research Associate in Highway Transporta- 
tion at Yale University, that would indicate that the 
most dangerous man at the wheel of an automobile is 
one who, having taken one or a few drinks, has lost 
something in judgment and split-second control. 


EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 

The adult counselor of such a group is bound to 
admit, sooner or later, that his contemporaries have 
not followed the progress of the study of alcohol in 
the laboratories. They do not realize that a human 
organ has not been found that handles fair-sized doses 
of alcohol without some injury. Few laymen know 
what alcohol does to nerve centers. They are amazed 
to learn (and only on good authority will they be- 
lieve) that the chemistry of the higher nerve cells 
causes them to be almost immediately and seriously 
affected by a single cocktail or two glasses of beer. 


A number of parents and other older persons, if 
they were once impressed by the alcohol education they 
received, came later to the conclusion that the case 
against alcohol did not hold if one drank little or in- 
frequently. The objective of much of the older tem- 
perance education was to warn against drunkenness, 
and less emphasis was put on the milder and infre- 
quent drinking. 

Alcohol education has changed. The texts and out- 
lines now available for both public school and volun- 
tarily-organized discussion group are pointed toward 
the nature of alcohol and the effects of any alcohol 
entering the human'‘system. Some parents know these 
texts, and even when personally inclined toward some 
drinking, are eager that their children should have all 
the facts that leaders in research present. Fortunately 
the facts about alcohol may be considered without ref- 
erence to the differences of viewpoints in the field of 
morals or in relation to legislation. The older genera- 
tion should now be at the point of insisting that public 
school instruction include recently compiled texts or 
work books in alcohol education, such as qualified lo- 
cal physicians and health officers and educational 
authorities endorse. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 

A program for alcohol education that has been found 
most adaptable to schools in Southern California calls 
for giving brief instruction, at least monthly, to all 
pupils up to and including the sixth grade. More fre- 
quent instruction and experiments are given to stu- 
dents in the seventh, eighth, and high-school years. 

The schools of Los Angeles city and county have 
endorsed “instruction that will develop an avoidance 
of alcohol, by revealing its deleterious effects, and by 
instruction that is unemotional and purely factual be- 
cause many students have seen alcohol used in the 
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home and are inclined to disbelieve or resent mere 
criticism of it.” 

The standard in these schools is for instruction that 
is scientific, without religious or political bias, and 
that not less than twenty hours’ time in each semester 
be devoted to alcohol education in the higher grades. 
The instruction is preferably linked with the interest 
of the students in physiology, natural science, chemis- 
try, and community welfare. 

Alabama legislators recently considered a bill de- 
signed to provide compulsory courses on the nature and 
effects of beverage alcohol in all school grades in the 
state. 

While many teachers are understood to be interested 
in bringing up-to-date such alcohol education as num- 
bers of cities and states require, the political implica- 
tions have been such that schoolmen hesitate to pro- 
pose changes. Many of them are readers of texts by 
Dr. Haven Emerson and Dr. Emil Bogen and other 
authors and would welcome the use of these books in 
the schools. Existing Parent-Teacher groups and com- 
mittees representative of a community’s school popula- 
tion might well seek the necessary legislation and 
official approval, and then make sure that the improve- 
ments promised actually continue. 


A SuccEssFUL Stupy Group 


Doing yeoman service in the related field of volun- 
tarily-formed study and discussion groups is Allied 


Youth, a national federation of local young people’s 
organizations, called posts. This program has intro- 
duced to hosts of young people and their leaders not 
only the writings of Dr. Haven Emerson, president of 
the American Public Health Association, but his ad- 
dresses and those of specialists in psychiatry like Dr. 
Oskar Diethelm, of Johns Hopkins University. 

These men and others have interested numerous 
young people’s groups in a subject that proves not to 
be dull and technical, but as closely related to modern 
life and welfare as the food we eat and the highways 
on which we drive. Questions that such fact-finders 
encounter frequently relate to claims made in adver- 
tisements for the benefits or the harmlessness of certain 
alcoholic products. 

On the recreational side, Allied Youth is making 
dry ways more popular by a social program supplement- 
ing and putting to use its educational content. Many 
young visitors attending Detroit’s Saturday night par- 
ties, or Washington’s miniature “Gridiron Dinner,” or 
Rochester’s garden party of 2,000 youths, have been 
astonished at the fun and féllowship possible with no 
drinking to inspire them! 

Undoubtedly the instruction that communities pro- 
vide in the schools will include up-to-date alcohol edu- 
cation, beginning just as soon as the public insists on 
it. Beyond that, groups should be encouraged to en- 
gage in some such program of dry ways (“and why”) 
as Allied Youth sponsors. 





Centennial of Medical Missions in the 
Far East 


NE hundred years ago Dr. Peter Parker went to 
China. He it was who “opened China at the 
point of a lancet.” Appointed by the American 

Board of Commissioners as the first designated medi- 
cal missionary to China, he opened, November 4, 1835, 
what is now known as the Canton Hospital. 

In celebration of this centennial, the Chinese Medi- 
cal Association will hold its annual meeting this year 
in Canton, November 1 to 8. The formal opening of 
the new plant of the hospital will further signalize 
this celebration. 

Dr. Parker was a man of striking ability, inexhaus- 
tible energy and perseverance. The success of his first 
efforts was immediate and sweeping. In Balme’s 
Medicine and China, he describes his venture. Rich 
and poor sat all night inthe street that they might be 
in time to obtain early tickets for admission. Morning 
saw long lines of sedans and officers with their attend- 
ants extended far in every direction. 

From a modest beginning, an increasing number of 
doctors and nurses went to the foreign field during 
the years that followed. Probably no other phase of 
effort has been accorded a more hearty acceptance. It 
is willingly acknowledged by Chinese leaders in the 
tealm of medicine that to this work China owes her 


rapid development in modern medicine. There are 
about 5,000 well-qualified foreign and national phy- 
sicians in that country today—say one for each 80,000 
of the population. 

When Peter Parker opened his hospital, it was 
without the help of trained internes or nurses. The 
first Christian nurses who went to China found no 
word in the voluminous language for nurse or nurs- 
ing. They had to make a word. Today there are 156 
registered schools of nursing, all but two of which are 
under the supervision of Protestant mission. There 
are forty-five textbooks translated and adapted. The 
Nurses Association of China—a member of the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses since 1922—has a stand- 
ard curriculum for these schools, and its diplomas is- 
sued from central headquarters in Nanking now num- 
ber over 4,000. 

Dr. James L. Maxwell, Secretary of the Chinese 
Medical Association, writes that the old method of con- 
ducting all or most of the activities of a medical mis- 
sion within the four walls of a hospital is rapidly be- 
coming obsolete. The call for rural clinic work, for 
public health and preventive as well as curative work 
is widely recognized. 

China is changing at an amazing rate. She is alter- 
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ing her policies in all lines—educational, political, in- 
dustrial. The new government is making elaborate 
plans for public health and preventive medicine, ma- 
ternity centers and child welfare. Its estimates call 
for 50,000 nurses. Dr. Maxwell states that new 
China’s public health officials recognize how basically 
important to all schemes for national health are the 
mission hospitals, most of which have long held a 


strong position in the affection of the people. They 
are eager to draw these hospitals within the general 
lines of the program they are planning. 

This centenary of the beginning of a work which 
has played so great a part in the opening of a vast 
country to the influences of the gospel and of modern 
scientific progress will mark a significant milepost in 
the program of medical missions. 





Your Family Needs a Church Paper 


Every Family Has Its Newspapers and Magazines, 
which entertain and inform concerning the affairs of 
the world. It is equally or even more important that 
every family should read a church paper which will 
inform concerning the progress and plans for the build- 
ing of God’s Kingdom. 

Why Every Parent Should Subscribe.—So many of 
our magazines and daily papers publish stories and 
articles that are demoralizing and even immoral. There 
is nothing in the church papers that can hurt any boy 
or girl. There is much in them that will help them. 
It is like a trusted companion, and if there are chil- 
dren in the home they are safer with it than without it. 

Christian Leaders for the Future—Most of the 
boys and girls who read the church papers thirty or 
forty years ago are active Christian workers and leaders 
in our Church today. The boys and girls who can be 
persuaded to read the church papers today will be the 
leaders of tomorrow in the Church. 

There is no safer way to guard them against skep- 
ticism and infidelity, as they grow into manhood and 
womanhood, than to train them to read a church paper. 
It plants the truth of God deep in the heart. 


Its influence lives a lifetime. 


It is an economy to spend $3.00 a year to bring its 
influence into the home. 


The Executive Agencies of the Church Want Every 
Family to Read a Church Paper because it is impossi- 
ble for the pastor to devote sufficient time during the 
public services in the church to give to the congre- 
gation all the information concerning the varied ac- 
tivities and plans of our Church. The church paper 
accomplishes this in the most effective way. Week by 
week, it reports the news from all over the Church 
and keeps the people informed concerning the great 
efforts that the Church is making at home and on the 
foreign field. 

It Stimulates Christian Life—The placing of a 
church paper in the homes of those not interested in 
religious matters often stimulates their interest and 
makes them more earnest in their Christian life and 
efficient workers in their church. 

The Church Paper in a Christian Home, when read 
in a Christian spirit, draws each member of the family 
closer to our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 





Vacation Fund for Mission Workers 


By R. E. MAGILL 


OLLOWING my custom for the past twenty years, 
fF I am trying to provide a vacation for a large 

group of church workers who are sacrificing al- 
most life itself that the work of the Kingdom may go 
forward. 

The appeals for an opportunity to rest are pathetic 
to a degree I have never known, and the number who 
are victims of the depression is amazing. Space will 
not permit a recital of all the cases of dire need and 
real suffering, but they should move a heart of stone. 

A man of fine talents, who has given over forty years 
of fruitful service to our Church, resigned his last 
charge in order that the church might call a younger 
man. He expected to support himself by supply work 
and evangelistic services, but the depression made such 
engagements impossible. His resources were quickly 
exhausted and he was reduced to dire need. He was 
too proud to make his situation known and was suf- 
fering actual want before his condition was discovered. 
He was invited as a vacation guest last year and his 


gratitude was beyond words. His letter of acceptance 
said, “I was reduced to the point of living on ten cents 
per day, and I was on the brink of starvation. No 
one but God knows about it all.” 


Another faithful minister with a record of over 
thirty-five years of quiet but devoted service now min- 
isters to three struggling churches and three CCC 
camps. He writes, “I received $413.00 from my fields, 
and some individual gifts from churches and friends. 
After I made payments on my Ford, and paid my 
tithe, I had $26.00 for living expenses. My daughter 
paid our house rent. I couldn’t accept your invitation 
last year, as I had no money for travel expenses. I 
am promised a travel fund this year, and need the 
rest and change so much. I hope you can renew the 
invitation this year.” He has been invited and is 
coming. 


I hope to provide a vacation and rest for at least 
two hundred of these underpaid and overtired workers, 
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at conference centers, Montreat, N. C., Kerrville, Texas, 
and Massanetta, Va., where they can rest weary bodies 
and jangling nerves amid associations with kindred 
spirits and enjoy a feast of inspirational addresses 
and helpful Bible studies. Ten dollars will provide 
for a week’s vacation, and everyone should be invited 
for at least two weeks’ rest. 


Your own vacation will be greatly enriched by mak- 
ing a rest possible for one or more of these heroic 
spirits. The response must be prompt and generous, 
so these friends can arrange to have their work taken 
care of while away. 

Send checks and pledges to R. E. Magill, Box 120, 
Montreat, N. C. 





British Church groups have been unusually active in 
the cause of peace during the 
past months. 

During the middle of April 
a message coming from the lead- 
ers of the principal churches in 
England was sent to the Royal 
Commission on the Fabrication of the Traffic in Arms 
in which, after pointing out that it was contrary to 
Christian morality that the profits of an industry de- 
pend on the degree of hostility which exists between 
the nations, the message submitted the following rep- 
resentations: 


British Church 
Groups Active in 
Movement 
Against War 


“1. We believe that the manufacture of and trade in 
arms should be controlled by international au- 
thority in such a way as would include the 
fullest publicity of all orders and the licensing 
of all sales. 

“2. We believe that steps must be taken to eliminate 
private profits from the carrying on of this in- 
dustry either by appropriate measures of re- 
striction or control, or, if such measures proved 
to be inadequate, by the transfer of the industry 
to some public authority. 

“3. We believe that the industry must be subject to 
such close inspection by national and interna- 
tional authorities as may prevent for the future 
all abuses in the manufacture of and trade in 
arms.” 


The British Council of the World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship through the Churches wrote 
shortly afterward to this same Commission asking: 

“1. The restriction by adequate national control of 
private profits in the arms industry, the pursuit 
of which is at present open to grave objection 
and abuse. 

“2. Provision for effective national control of the in- 
dustry and so securing the fullest publicity in 
regard to the licensing and sale of arms. 

“3. The prevention of any possible future abuses by 
providing for unrestricted inspection of the in- 
dustry by national and international author- 
ities.” 

The Executive Committee of the British Fellowship 
of Reconciliation has recorded its emphatic protest 
against the Government’s policy of re-armament. It 
deplores the Government’s utter failure to give an 
effective lead at home and in the League of Nations 
in a courageous policy of disarmament, to which it 
was pledged and demands the revision of the war esti- 
mates for 1935-36, 


Indulgence in alcohol shows an increase of 149 per cent 
as a cause of uninsurability 
Drink Increase among men and women under 
Greatest Among 30, according to the experience 
People Under 30 records of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company 
of Minneapolis. For all ages the increase in rejections 
involving alcoholic excesses is 25 per cent since the 
pre-repeal days of 1931-32, the record reveals. 

At the same time, examination of the company’s ac- 
cepted insurance applications for the spring of 1935 
as compared with the same period of 1932 discloses an 
increase of 74 per cent in the proportion of appli- 
cants reported as using alcoholic beverages. This figure 
includes all reports of indulgence, occasional as well 
as habitual. Again, young people show a much greater 
increase than those of any other age group, with a 
gain of 138 per cent in users of intoxicants among 
those under 30. 

In the analysis of rejections, only cases of heavy in- 
dulgence, sufficient to be a factor in the rejection of 
the applicants, were considered. For the year ending 
April 1, 1932, such cases averaged 17.6 per 100 re- 
jections; for the year ending April 1, 1935, 22 cases 
per 100 were reported—an increase of 25 per cent. 

In the group under age 30, the same 1931-32 period 
showed that 11.9 out of each 100 rejections involved 
alcoholic excesses, while for the 1934-35 period, this 
proportion leaped to 29.7 cases per 100, an increase 
of 149 per cent. 

In the age group from 30 to 45, the increase was 
only 3 per cent in the same time—from 30.9 cases per 
100 in 1931-32, to 31.9 per 100 in 1934-35. 

A decrease of 12 per cent was shown in rejections 
involving alcoholic excesses in the age group from 45 
years and over, with a drop from 11.6 cases per 100 
in the prohibition 1931-32 period, to 10.2 per 100 un- 
der repeal. 

Analysis of accepted applications for the spring of 
1932, covering all degrees of alcoholic indulgence, 
showed 8.2 per 100 applicants under 30 used intoxi- 
cants, while in the spring of 1935, the proportion for 
the same age group was 19.5 per 100, an increase of 
138 per cent. 

In the age group from 30 to 45, accepted applica- 
tions in the spring of 1932 showed 22.2 per 100 new 
policyholders were users of alcoholic beverages, as 
against 36.9 per 100 in 1935—increase 66 per cent. 

Users of intoxicants among new policyholders in 
1932, age 45 and over, were 18.7 per 100, compared 
with 31.8 per 100 in 1935, an increase of 70 per cent. 

Average per 100 for all age groups in 1932 was 15.3 
as against 26.6 in 1935, an increase of 74 per cent, 
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Interesting Trends Revealed by 
Church Statistics 


By EDWARD D. GRANT 


Ordinarily, statistics are not at all interesting to the 
average person, probably because they cannot long be 
remembered, or because the statistician, in an effort to 
prove too many things, uses too many figures and covers 
up the very facts he tries to clarify. Let us make it 
clear in the very beginning, therefore, that only in a 
remote way can this article be regarded as a statistical 
study. It is really nothing more than an attempt to 
discover trends and tendencies within our Church which 
certain figures may reveal, with no serious effort being 
made to analyze the “whys” and “wherefores.” 

The figures sent annually by every congregation to 
the General Assembly, listing membership, baptisms, 
accessions during the year, total offerings, and other 
facts are always most illuminating to every Southern 
Presbyterian. Nevertheless, there are still other figures 
less easily discovered, and not published in the Assem- 
bly’s Minutes, which tell a marvelous story of their own 
regarding what is happening within our General As- 
sembly. Doubtless, they should be included in the As- 
sembly’s Minutes, but one sees reason enough for their 
omission when he realizes that the Assembly’s Minutes 
are made up largely of tabular material. To add other 
figures would be to bury them. 

In these days of reconstruction following the depres- 
sion, certain questions regarding the speed of the 
Church’s recovery inevitably come into our minds. The 
answers to these questions have, or should have, sig- 
nificance to everyone of us, and doubtless should have 
a bearing on our Assembly’s plans and programs for 
further recovery. For example, one would like to know 
these days whether our congregations are going further 
into debt, or are in better shape financially than they 
were twelve months ago; whether church property 
values have shown any real improvement; whether our 
congregations are more and more following our As- 
sembly’s approved financial system; whether the Bel- 
mont Covenant Plan, aside from some temporary en- 
thusiasm, has made any lasting impression upon our 
Church; and so on. The answers to these questions, 
if they can be discovered, ought to do much for our 
peace of mind if favorable, or, if otherwise, should 
stir us to immediate action. 

Let us look first at this question of church debts. 
This discussion cannot include debts on schools, col- 
leges, seminaries, orphanages, Executive Committees, 
or other institutional groups. Figures are not easily 
available for all of these, so that we shall here think 
in terms of local churches only. On March 31, 1934, 
our congregations reported to the General Assembly 
that they owed on their church buildings a total of 
$7,300,000. In addition, they owed on manses $1,090,000, 
or a total local indebtedness of $8,390,000—-quite a sum 
for a “depression year” in an Assembly of only 3,545 
congregations. 

On last March 31, however, there was reported to the 
Assembly an indebtedness on church buildings of $6,729,- 


613, and on manses $743,038, or a total of $7,472,651. 
This represents a decrease in total property indebted- 
ness within the past year of $917,349, or approximately 
10 per cent, a most healthy sign. Possibly some of this 
decrease is more apparent than real because of failure 
to get complete reports from every church. Yet, the 
possibilities of similar inaccuracies for the preceding 
year offset any grave miscalculation in this direction. 
It would seem certain, therefore, that our congregations 
are slowly working themselves out of debt, whether 
by payment of principle and accumulated interest, or 
by compromise with mortgage holders. In any case, 
the trend seems to be in the right direction. 

It is not quite fair,. however, to think in terms of 
local church debts apart from local church property 
values. For example, Mr. Smith, in debt $10,000 but 
with asets of $100,000, presents quite a different picture 
from Mr. Jones, in debt $10,000 with only $15,000 assets. 
Let us for a moment, therefore, see how our congrega- 
tional assets compare with our congregational liabil- 
ities. 

One year ago, sessions reported their church and Sun- 
day-school buildings as worth conservatively $49,833,332, 
and their manses $5,617,112. This year it would seem 
that deflation of property has continued, for reports of 
church building values are only $47,990,664. On the 
other hand, it appears that a few congregations have 
taken advantage of the prevailing low prices on homes 
to equip themselves with manses during the year, for 
there is a total manse value reported of $5,644,103. 
It is especially interesting to note that manse values 
were increased in the synods of Appalachia, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Texas, while all other synods reported decreases. 

To sum up, the total local property values for 1934 
were $55,450,444 as over against only $53.634,767 this 
year, or a decrease of $1,815,677. When this is placed 
side by side with the total indebtedness on these prop- 
erties, amounting to only $7,472,651, it will be evident 
that our congregations are still in relatively good con- 
dition financially, with their mortgages secured by values 
of over seven to one. There is obviously no need of 
becoming hysterical immediately over our Church mort- 
gage situation. In particular cases where congregations 
have gone beyond their local abilities, there must still 
be a further reckoning with some probable loss. On 
the whole, however, the cutting down of church in- 
debtedness last year, together with the general increase 
of benevolent gifts to practically every Executive Com- 
mittee, speak eloquently of the financial soundness of 
the Presbyterian Church and of the zeal of our mem- 
bership for the things of the Kingdom. While we are 
not out from under our heavy load, the heaviest going 
is behind us, and any spirit of defeat that may tem- 
porarily have existed in our Church has now definitely 
been dispelled. 

There is further room for encouragement evident as 
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we study the steady increase in the number of congre- 
gations which annually report an Every Member Can- 
vyass. It would seem that with twenty-five years of 
promotion, conviction, and experience behind our Gen- 
eral Assembly’s approved plan of Church finance, the 
Every Member Canvass would be an integral and in- 
evitable part of every congregation’s program. Three 
years ago, however, it was observed. that less than half 
of our churches conducted an annual canvass for cur- 
rent expenses in March, and still fewer for benevolences, 
and this in a year when more than ordinarily a canvass 
was needed. For the year ending March 31, 1934, the 
number of canvasses reported was 1,922 as over against 
2,089 for the year closing last March 31, a net increase 
of 169, or approximately 8 per cent. 


While this figure is still a long way from the total of 
3,547 congregations in our General Assembly, it must 
be recognized that there will always be a number of 
very small churches, either with no pastor or with only 
intermittent preaching, completely dependent on out- 
side help, which will never conduct an Every Member 
Canvass of any sort. This does not mean that a canvass 
for them is impossible, and certainly it would be the 
best thing that they could undertake for their own 
spiritual and material welfare. Nevertheless, this group, 
because of a lack of leadership on the inside and with 
no proper way in a Presbyterian system to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon them from the outside, will doubtless 
remain a problem for years to come. There is one ray 
of light even here, however. In many presbyteries, the 
Home Mission Committees during depression years have 
very wisely warned such congregations that they will 
receive home mission help from the outside only after 
they have given sufficient evidence to presbytery of a 
real effort at an Every Member Canvass. This, doubt- 
less, accounts in part for the increase in canvasses re- 
ported last year. If so, may the good work continue 
and other presbyteries take up this practice. 


There has been some speculation for several years 
past as to the effectiveness of our General Assembly’s 
plan of apportioning its benevolent budget to synods, 
presbyteries, and local churches. There has always 
been a certain amount of “leakage in transit.” For 
example, while the Assembly might apportion $50,000 
for Assembly’s benevolences to a particular synod, 
that synod might officially “accept” only $45,000, and 
pass on this smaller amount to the presbyteries within 
its bounds. These presbyteries in turn might further 
reduce what synod passed on to them of the Assembly’s 
budget, so that local churches, after making their own 
deductions, finally accept only a fraction of presbytery’s 
askings. 

Depression years have necessarily affected the atti- 
tude of local congregations to these benevolent askings, 
Many feeling they could do nothing more than make 
an effort to reach their goal, but assuming no obliga- 
tion whatever to meet it in full. Reports from congre- 
gations have always been somewhat meagre at this 
point. Of those reporting on March 31, 1934, 1,037 ac- 
cepted in full their benevolent apportionment, while 
1,892 admitted they did not. For the year we are now 
working in, only 900 churches on last March 31 had 
accepted their benevolent apportionment, while 2,115 
admitted they had not. This is not a little disturbing 
in view of the fact that the apportionments for the cur- 
rent year are uniformly smaller than these have been 
for a great many years, averaging only 66% per cent 
of the askings of one year ago. Whether this will 
actually mean a decreased income to benevolent agen- 
cies on next March 31 is yet to be seen. Let us hope for 
the best! 

Over against this slight discouragement let us view 
the most encouraging feature of this year’s Church 
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statistics. The stewardship preaching of our ministers 
has really borne fruit, and the Belmont Covenant Plan 
has actually brought us a rich harvest. The splendid 
work of Rev. G. L. Whiteley and Rev. Smiley Williams 
has more than demonstrated the worth of voluntary 
workers in the field presenting the Church’s financial 
program in a “non-professional” way. At no time in 
recent years has Stewardship been so emphasized in 
our churches, nor tithing so widely advertised and 
practiced. If the results are indicative of what pub- 
licity, prayer, and promotion will accomplish, then the 
Stewardship and Finance .Committee should have its 
budget doubled or trebled by the next General Assembly 
for special stimulation of the tithe and the Belmont 
Covenant Plan by “non-professional” workers in the 
field. For the year 1933-34, the congregations of our 
Assembly reported 17,214 tithers. For the year 1934-35, 
this number was increased to 30.958, with some churches 
still not reporting. 


What a glorious prospect with which to enter this 
new Church year! In not a single synod was there a 
decrease reported in the number of tithers. Alabama 
almost doubled its number. Snedecor Memorial Synod 
presented practically similar figures. The synods of 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Texas, reported more than 
twice the number of tithers for the preceding year. 
Louisiana almost trebled its tithers, while Florida, North 
Carolina, and Oklahoma, more than multiplied by three 
their previous records. Surely this is prophetic of a 
year filled with spiritual fruitage such as we have not 
witnessed for some time past. When Our Presbyterian 
Church membership, confident of God’s promise, steps 
out into a permanent tithing relationship with Him, our 
material problems will be solved, our financial machin- 
ery may be dissolved, and our spiritual abundance will 
make itself evident to the ends of the earth. Let us 
make still further strides toward this high goal during 
the present fiscal year. 





Church membership in the United States has risen 
steadily since 1926, according 
to figures presented by Rev. Dr. 
Million Church George Linn Kieffer, statistician 
Members of the National Lutheran Coun- 
Reported in 1934 cil in the July issue of The 

Christian Herald. The study 
made by Dr. Kieffer, headed ‘““More Than a Million 
Gain in Church Membership” is The Christian 
Herald’s annual article on Church Statistics and What 
They Teach. 

Dr. Kieffer states that the percentage of the total 
population reporting themselves churched has risen 
from 46.6 per cent in 1926 to 49.07 per cent in 1934. 

There were 207 religious bodies in the United States 
in 1934, the survey finds, with a total adult member- 
ship of 62,035,688. Fifty of the larger religious bodies 
had 60,630,990 of these members, while 157 religious 
organizations had only 1,404,698 members. 

In this one year, the report finds, the gains in the 
fifty larger religious bodies were 1,248,165 members, 
while the 157 lesser groups record an actual loss of 
25,101 in membership. 

These figures, Dr. Kieffer points out, can be regarded 
as indicating a very definite trend favorable to or- 
ganized religion, 
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Young People and hatte Education and 
Ministerial Relief 


By KATHARINE A. SEE 


ing interest of the young people of our Church 
in the work of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief—an intelligent and coéperative interest. 


W E HAVE been greatly encouraged by the grow- 


THE YouNG PEOPLE’S READING PROJECT 


This contest, in reading Dr. Sweets’ Study Book 
Planning the Good Life, has met with enthusiasm from 
the young people who have entered it. We have re- 
ceived such comments as these: 

“Planning the Good Life inspires one to strive to live 
a life worthwhile. It is very fitting to read this book 
as one enters upon the task of helping to ‘Build a 
New World.’ 

“I have enjoyed the book very much because it 
has made clear many things which have been con- 
fusing to me.” 

The contest closes October 1. Reading should be 
reported promptly. Cards for this purpose may be ob- 
tained from 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
( Free.) 

“THE Roap Map” 

WHAT is the work of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief (the Highway of Enlistment and 
Training) ? 

WHAT are some practical ways in which young 
people can help this department of our Church’s work ? 

HOW can a Chairman of this Cause arouse the 
enthusiastic codperation of the young people’s organi- 
zation and of the church in this work? 

HOW did your church, your presbytery, your synod, 
rate on the Honor Roll for 1934-35? 

These and other questions are answered in a new 
pamphet The Road Map. Order from 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville, Ky. (Free, but postage appre- 
ciated. ) 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’s FINANCIAL OBJECTIVE 


1. The Student Loan Fund, from which boys and 
girls of our Church, of approved character and ability, 
may borrow $100 a year during the three upper years, 
if absolutely necessary, to attend one of our Presbyte- 
rian colleges. As soon as the money is returned by 
one student, it is lent to another. Gifts to the Fund 
may be added to any “Scholarship” to which an or- 
ganization desires to contribute. 


2. Ministerial Relief, the aid our Church gives to 
its aged or disabled ministers and missionaries, and 
to the widows or minor or invalid orphans of min- 
isters—527 families. 

Gifts to any part of this Committee’s work may be 
counted on the “Honor Roll.” If no special cause is 
designated, the money will be used wherever the need 
is greatest. 


THE YouNG PEoPLE’s Honor ROLL 

The Roll should carry the name of every young 
people’s class, department, society, or girl’s circle, and 
every presbytery’s or synod’s league making a contri- 
bution to the work of Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief during the Church year. The Honor 
Roll for 1934-35 is found in the Roap Map, pages 
7-12. 

SpEcIAL HONoR 

The following have been represented on the Honor 
Roll ever since the plan was started—four successive 
years. Congratulations! 


Synod of Alabama 
Aliceville 
Mobile, Government St. 
Prattville 
York 

Synod of Arkansas 
El] Dorado 

Synod of Florida 
Quincy 
St. Petersburg, First. 

Synod of Missouri 
Bellevue (Caledonia) 
Montgomery City 

Synod of North Carolina 
Fayetteville, First 
Gastonia, First 
Greensboro, Covenant 
Red Springs 

Synod of South Carolina 
James Island 

Synod of Georgia 
Atlanta, First 
Blackshear 
La Grange 
Savannah, Hull Memo’l 
Synod’s Y. P. League 
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Synod of Kentucky 
Augusta 
Wilmore 

Synod of Louisiana 
Minden 

Synod of Mississippi 
Meridian, First 
Water Valley 
Mullins 

Synod of Tennessee 
Memphis, Highland 

Heights 

Synod of Texas 
Dallas, Highland Park 
Galveston, Westminster 
San Angelo 
Sherman, First 

Synod of Virginia 
Keyser (W. Va.) 
Leesburg 
New Providence (Ra- 

phine) 

Radford 

Synod of West Virginia- 
Bramwell 


lA 





Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF Honor ROLL, 1932-35 

SYNOD NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS CONTRIBUTING 

1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 
NN i crnierticmrwein 14 19 29 28 
Appalachia -------- 1 13 15 16 
CI atten + 14 18 10 
PGE nctecnninnme 7 13 18 18 
GOR osc ewcnnun 20 27 34 35 
Ts 27 27 19 25 
Leuieleme ...<acdsse 3 8 11 13 
Mississippi ~------~-~- 7 17 14 14 
eee Se ee 19 20 14 13 
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North Carolina_____-_ 22 51 134 102 
Ob“=lahoma .-......- 1 1 3 e 
Snedecor Memorial... _ ZS . 1 
South Carolina_____- 8 18 38 43 
Tennessee _.....-..- 1 20 19 30 
, ee ee 12 32 47 80 
Re aE 9 23 22 31 
West Virginia____--- 2 6 14 14 
Student Groups-_----- pe ” 12 14 

, 157 309 461 486 





Star Synods and Presbyteries for the 
Year 1934-35 


HERE is no doubt about it—we are very much 

encouraged! Two years ago, we began to list as 

Star Synods and Presbyteries, those synods and 
presbyteries which in the previous Church year had 
sent to the Louisville office a larger amount of money 
than was returned to them for their work by the Execu- 
tive Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief. , 

In that year, 1932-33, three synods and sixteen pres- 
byteries won the shining star of those who had con- 
tributed more to the cause of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief than they had received back again 
for work within their own bounds. 

For the year, 1933-34, the number of Star Synods 
and Presbyteries doubled, those which had won the 
star for the first year keeping their places. 

For the year, 1934-35, the report is most encourag- 
ing and interesting. We call attention to these points: 

Fifty Star Presbyteries as contrasted with thirty- 
five for last year. 


Nine Star Synods as contrasted with six for last 
year. 

Louisiana and Virginia had all their presbyteries 
listed. 

Mangum and Ethel Presbyteries had _ received 
nothing last year, so that their entire contri- 
butions were on the credit side. 

One presbytery won its star by only seventy-two 
cents but it won it. 

Every presbytery and synod, winning in the two 
previous years, appear again this year. 

Every synod is represented by at least one pres- 
bytery. 

Some of these synods and presbyteries are in home 
mission territory and should receive aid for some time 
to come; but the remarkable record of these years shows 
that they have given heed to the words of the Lord 
Jesus, “It is more blessed to give than to receive,” and 
are passing from the receiving line over to the giving 
line where they rightfully belong. 


List oF STAR SYNODS AND PRESBYTERIES FOR 1934-35 


Star Synods Star Presbyteries 


Star Presbyteries 











Appalachia Transylvania (Ky.) 
Florida West Lexington (Ky.) 
Kentucky Louisiana (La.) 

Louisiana New Orleans (La.) 
Missouri Red River (La.) 

North Carolina Central Mississippi ( Miss.) 
Tennessee East Mississippi (Miss.) 
Virginia Mississippi (Miss. ) 


West Virginia 

Star Presbyteries 
Birmingham (Ala.) 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.) 
Abingdon (Appa.) 
Knoxville (Appa.) 
Arkansas (Ark.) 
Florida (Fla.) 
Suwanee (Fla.) 
Macon (Ga.) 
Savannah (Ga.) 
Louisville (Ky.) 


Lafayette (Mo.) 

Upper Missouri (Mo.) 
Granville (N. C.) 
Mecklenburg (N. C.) 
Orange (N. C.) 
Wilmington (N. C.) 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Durant (Okla.) 
Mangum (Okla.) 
Ethel (Snedecor Memorial) 
Bethel (S. C.) 
Charleston (S. C.) 


Enoree (S. C.) 
Piedmont (S. C.) 
South Carolina (S. C.) 
Memphis (Tenn.) 
Nashville (Tenn.) 
Brazos (Texas) 

Dallas (Texas) 

El Paso (Texas) 

Ft. Worth (Texas) 
Western Texas (Texas) 
East Hanover (Va.) 
Lexington (Va.) 
Montgomery (Va.) 
Norfolk (Va.) 
Potomac (Va.) 
Roanoke (Va.) 

West Hanover (Va.) 
Winchester (Va.) 
Bluestone (W. Va.) 
Kanawha (W. Va.) 

















The Fellowship of Prayer 


He who would valiant be Since Lord, Thou dost defend 
’Gainst all disaster, Us with Thy Spirit, 
Let him in constancy We know we at the end 
Follow the Master. Shall life inherit. 
There’s no discouragement Then fancies flee away! 
Shall make him once relent I’ll fear not what men say, 
His first avowed intent I’ll labor night and day 

To be a pilgrim. To be a pilgrim. 


—John Bunyan, 


These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but having seen them 
afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they that say such things declare 
plainly that they seek a country. 

And truly, if they had been mindful of that country from whence they came 
out, they might have had opportunity to have returned. But now they desire a bet- 
ter country, that is, a heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their 
God: for he hath prepared for them a city—Hebrews 11:13, 14, 15, 16. 

There is an old Latin proverb which states, ““The empty traveler sings among 
the robbers.” Why? Because there is nothing of which they can rob him! I have 
often thought that this would be a good motto for the Christian traveler through this 
life. For if he is prepared in his will to do without all those material riches, 
honors, and advantages which he will have to relinquish in the hour of death, of what 
can the robbers loot him? His spiritual possessions are in the keeping of One greater 
than all possible robbers. 

The equipment of the Empty Traveler is spiritual not material. He is ready to 
abandon everything and cares so little for the things which he knows he will not 
need when dying that these things have lost for him the values which the children 
of this world attribute to them. Yet, for all that, he is no ascetic. We do not read 
that our Master shut Himself up in a monastic cell. On the contrary,'He was a man 
among men, going to dinner-parties and wedding-feasts, reproached by His enemies 
as “a glutton and a wine-bibber.” But still here was the best of all the Empty 
Travelers: who had nowhere to lay His head; who had made Himself of no reputa- 
tion; who was, it would seem, so indifferent to all the ordinary values of life that 
they scarcely existed for Him; and who, finally, literally stripped of all things, could 
vield Himself to shame, pain, ignominy, and descend into the dust of death believ- 
ing that His Father would yet put a new song into His mouth, “even a thanksgiving 
unto our God.” 

Many a one has followed in His steps—many a one who is “found in the regis- 
ter of God, not in 'the record of man.” 

But let not your heart be troubled, O would-be Empty Traveler! For He who 
knows all your up’s and down’s, your to’s and fro’s, your struggles and failures and 
limping, halting ways, He it is who shall bring you home still singing. The world 
may say, What ever can he be singing about? But you will be wiser than the world— 
you who have beforetime sung among the robbers.—Adapted from article by May 
Byron in the British Weekly. 

THANKSGIVING—“All things are Thine; no gifts have we, 

Lord of all gifts, to offer Thee, 
And hence with grateful hearts today, 
Thine own before thy feet we lay.” 


PRAYER—“Holy and most merciful God, who hast not left us without a witness 
to Thyself in our hearts, we would thank Thee at all times for all Thy 
loving kindnesses to us. At this hour would we thank Thee most that Thou 
art not silent unto us. We thank Thee that Thou besettest us behind and 
before and layest Thy hand upon us. Grant us that when we are aware 
of Thy hand upon us in restraint, in precaution, in guidance, gentle or 
stern, that we may not seek to free ourselves from it but may take fresh hold 
of Thy hand and bless Thy Holy Name for ever and ever. Amen.” 
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‘We Are Allin It Together” 


HE lawyer looked up from his desk as the door 
of the private office swung open. “Come in, Dave,” 
he exclaimed, his eyes lighting as he saw his 


friend. “I have just been wishing I might have a 
talk with you.” 

“Thanks, old man. You are not too busy?” 

“No, there’s nothing on now which my secretary can- 
not attend to. Have you something on your mind, 
too?” 

“Yes, I have, John—just thought I’d come and talk 
it over with you. You and I have always gone to- 
gether on most things—city, church, state, country, eh? 
Well, this time it is about this Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund business which the session has before it. Carson 
has been talking to me and he says that if he, the 
head of the largest business represented in our church, 
and you, the head of the oldest and most successful 
law firm, and I, a doctor of the third generation in 
this city, will get behind the thing, we can swing the 
congregation for it, and since our church has great in- 
fluence in the presbytery, that would help to line up 
the presbytery. What do you think?” 

“I have thought about it, Dave, but I’m still in 
doubt. I want to stand by my Church, of course, but 
I’m wondering if a minister shouldn’t take his chance 
along with the rest of us. No one, so far as I know, 
is proposing pensions for doctors or lawyers or business 
men. Anyway, it will not be long now until every 
state will have its old age pension system for those 
in need. Should a minister ask for more security than 
other men expect ?” 

“That is one way of looking at it. Only there is 
this fundamental difference. The way is open for the 
business man, the lawyer, and the doctor, to provide 
security for his loved ones and himself. Indeed society 
expects him to make every effort to see that he and 
his family do not become a burden on the community 
in later years. But, as you know, the Presbyterian 
Church demands of her ministers that they use no part 
of their time, their talents or their energies in money- 
making or money-saving. ‘Preach the everlasting gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, in season and out of season,’ she 
Says to them, ‘and your Church will safeguard your 
future and that of your loved ones.’ But the Church 
has never done it—is not doing it now. So it seems to 
me that if there is some better way, we laymen should 
get together, take away this ancient reproach and dis- 
grace from our Church, and free her ministers for the 
work for which they were chosen, trained, and ordained. 
My mind and my judgment are for the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund for these reasons, but,” he smiled, “my 
heart, too, has reasons for it, which my mind does 
not know.” 

The lawyer sat forward in his chair. “Your heart 
has reasons, Dave? Well, then, share them with me. 
Am I not your friend?” 

“Indeed you are, John. It is not everyone I could 
share them with—but you will understand. You will 
remember the winter that my little daughter died. She 
Was twelve then and the very light of my eyes. Her 


mother and I—the other children, too—-seemed to feel 
that in some strange fashion, this child was ‘different.’ 
There was something so fair, so bright and warm and 
radiant about her, that I could think of nothing earthly 
that was at all like her living loveliness so much as the 
loveliness of a pearl. On her twelfth birthday we gave 
her a ring set with twelve pearls. She loved it very 
much. Soon afterwards, in a week or two, a sudden 
brief illness took her from us. For a while it seemed 
to me that the light of the whole world died with her. 

“Just then, as you will remember, a letter came to me 
from India, from a man I had known at medical col- 
lege. For years he has been the head of a mission 
hospital in Ceylon. He had written to me from time to 
time, begging me to come out and see him. This time 
he wrote that if I came I could help him by showing 
his students some of the newer surgical methods used 
in American hospitals. My wife said, ‘Go, John. 
You have always wanted to see Henry’s hospital, and 
now of all times, you need to get away.’ So I left my 
work for three months and went out to Ceylon. One 
day, shortly before my return ship sailed, I said to 
my friend, ‘I want so much to get a fine pearl to take 
back to my wife—in memory of our little daughter. 
How shall I go about it?? ‘Why man, I know the very 
thing,’ he replied, ‘one of my most grateful patients 
owns a pearl fishery, and as it happens, this is the 
season. I'll ask him.’ 

“In a day or two, an invitation came for us to go 
with the Indian gentleman to his pearl fishery. We 
embarked at midnight in one of the fleet of sixty boats 
and got out to the banks just before the sunrise. All 
that morning I stood and watched the divers. Before 
they went down, they stood with hands ajd eyes up- 
lifted to the sky and chanted something in’ their native 
tongue. ‘It is the divers’ prayer,’ said my friend. “They 
are praying that they may be delivered from the sharks 
and brought safely up again.’ 

“T noticed at once that the men worked in pairs. 
One man went down, a heavy weight attached to the 
rope by which he was lowered. His partner watched 


the signal cord, drew up the baskets of oysters, and * 


then, when the diver was exhausted, took his place, 
while the other in turn kept his eyes on the signal 
cord. As I stood nearby seeing one diver after another 
going down into the deep waters while his partner 
watched and held the rope, I said to the Indian gentle- 
man who had brought us, “This is not a business in 
which one man can work alone, is it?’ ‘Ah no!’ he an- 
swered, ‘we are all in it together—the owners, the 
divers, the merchants—and those who buy the pearls 
for their loved ones. No man works alone in gather- 
ing pearls. It may be, who knows, that apart from 
its beauty, some of the preciousness of the pearl lies in 
the cost of getting it. The cost of life is great. Even 
if the diver escapes the sharks or other accident, his 
life at best is brief.’ 

“The Indian gentleman helped me find a beautiful 
pearl for my wife, but the pearl which I brought away 
for myself was this sentence, ‘We are all in it together.’ 
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As we rowed back across the shining waters I thought 
of the words of Jesus, ‘The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a merchant man, seeking goodly pearls, who, 
when he had found one pearl of great price, went and 
sold all that he had, and bought it.’ And often since 
then I have thought of the value which Jesus Christ 
put on the human soul, a value greater than that of 
the world itself. And then I think of what it cost Him 
to save us, of what it costs now for His ministers and 
missionaries to reach down in His Name into the depths 
of sin in a human heart and bring up the priceless 


August, 1935 


pearl of a redeemed personality. Yes, John, I am 
for the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, heart and soul. For, 
as I see it, we are all in it together: Christ our Saviour, 
the ministers and missionaries who do the seeking, we, 
who hold the ropes for them—and the men, women and 
children who have been found and redeemed for that 
day when the Lord of Hosts will make up His jewels.” 

The doctor pulled out his watch and showed his 
friend a small gold ring hanging from the fob. “This 
ring with its twelve pearls means more than ever to 

(Continued on page 502) 





Notes for Secretaries of Christian Education 


and Ministerial Relief 


OUR Friendly Guide suggests that you take this 
 ¢ vacation month for reading, thinking, praying— 

thereby adding to your spiritual and mental re- 
sources so that you may be ready for the activities of 
the months which September ushers in. This is a fine 
thing and we hope that you will make the most of it. 
You will remember the saying of the Psalmist, “My 
heart was hot within me: while I was musing the fire 
burned: then spake I with my tongue.” 

But perhaps along with this you may be able to help 
us. We would like to know what success the local 
churches are having in fitting their college students into 
the life of the church during the vacation months. 


If you have tried a plan that has proved successful, 
and if you have been able to find a sphere of service 
for the fine energies of these students in church and 
community life, will you not send us a brief account 
of it that we may pass it on to others? 


“QO Son of Man, thou makest known, 
Through quiet work in shop and home, 
The sacredness of common things, 

The chance of life that each day brings. 


“And thus we pray in deed and word, 
Thy kingdom come on earth, O Lord: 
In work that gives effect to prayer, 

Thy purpose for the world we share.” 





Tha: Tesh 


The teacher is a lighter of torches amid the darkness 
of earth, that his fellow-men may follow and find the 
way. 

The teacher enkindles the candles in the souls of 
men, that they may learn to know the hidden places 
of their own spirit. 

The teacher is a learner who has sat at the feet of 
the aged, and garnered from their golden treasuries in 
silence. 

The teacher is a friend of little children, moulding 
their gentle spirits after the heavenly pattern of the 
angels, 

The teacher is a cup-bearer, not only to earth’s 
kings, but to earth’s slaves, that all may drink of the 
wine of wisdom and be glad. 

The teacher is he whose eyes have been opened to 


see the stars, and whose ears have bcen touched that 
he may hear the weeping of the willows 


The teacher is he for whom a book is a jewelled | 


casket and a printed page is a mystic messenger of the 
soul, ‘ 

The teacher’s heart has been quickened from the 
death of self-interest, and made aware of the anguish 
of his fellow-men. 

The teacher walks with God and with man in rev- 
erent wonder that so great a privilege should be his 
portion. 

The Teacher feels with joy the touch of time’s fleet- 
ing hours upon his cheeks, but his spirit lives and 
breathes in the quiet heights of Eternity. 

—B. M. CHRISTENSEN, of Augsburg 
Seminary, in Christian Education. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—July 1, 1934............... $18,239.72 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—July 1, 1935............... 15,127.05 
Deewonns Sor Gitee MeN iii. chives i eveccwee se. tothe $ 3,112.67 
Increase from other sources ........-.....ecccecceevers 6,193.33 
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JOHN L. FAIRLY, Editor 
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My Community for Christ 


By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


MAN planning to move into a new community 
A very naturally wishes to know many things about 

that community. What type of people live in it? 
What kind of schools does it have? Has it a church? 
Invariably, if interested in the best things in life, he 
asks about a church and, if there is no church, very 
probably he will refuse to move into that community. 
He realizes that it will not be a good community in 
which to seek worth-while friends, make sound finan- 
cial investments, and search for peace and contentment 
in living. 

Why would such a man refuse to live in a com- 
mlnity without a church? Because a church promises 
many things essential to the welfare of a community. 
It promises that there are some people in that com- 
munity who are definitely Christian; that there are 
some homes in which the spirit of Christ dwells; and 
that in business and industry the principles of Jesus 
find some expression. It does not promise that the 
community is perfect—-it merely promises that, since 
in some measure it is a Christian community, it is a 
better place in which to live than a community without 
a group of God’s people and a church with a spire 
pointing upward. 

First, a Christian community has in it Christian 
people. They may not be perfect people, but they 
are people who are trying to lead Christian lives. They 
are people who have found in Jesus Christ forgiveness 
of sin; they are people who have come face to face 
with God at some time or other; they are people who 
through the transforming power of His Spirit have 
been changed and reflect in some degree the beauty 
and glory of the Lord. 

They are people who in some measure have com- 
mitted themselves to the program of Jesus Christ. 
There are a great many unchristian things in the world, 
things which Jesus Christ surely condemns. It is diffi- 
cult to face them fairly and squarely. It means un- 
popularity and perhaps ruin. Men are inclined to 
flinch or sidestep or even .to turn back when they run 
up against them. I think of a man now who definitely 
and firmly fought an evil in the community in which 
he lived. He was talked about and lied about and his 
business was boycotted, but his community is a better 
place in which to live because he was there. 


They are people who have discovered the values 
which Jesus Christ placed on the. things of life and 
are courageously endeavoring to secure for themselves 
those things of the greatest value. This is not easy. 
Jesus says share rather than store; serve rather than 
be served; think of others rather than cater to self; 
and a Christian community is a happier and better 
community because there are some who are striving to 
live by these standards. I sat in a depot in a small 
town sometime ago talking to a young woman who 
lived in a near-by community. I soon discovered that 
she was one of those tare spirits who had accepted 
the ideals of Jesus as her own, and was living up to 
them as nearly as possible. She was telling me about 
her work. After leaving school she went into a very 
needy community. “It was a little hard at first,” she 
said, “I would have given up if it had not been for 
one thing. Now I can’t leave.” Then she told me 
of how she nursed the sick, fed the hungry, comforted 
the sorrowing, helped sin-sick souls find peace. “They 
don’t always tell me about people who need me,” she 
said in closing, “for they know that I will go, and 
they do not think I am strong enough.” “But,” and she 
looked at me with earnest eyes, “the time to go is 
when people need you.” Here was a girl who had 
crashed through the surface crust and found reality. 
She had found the values in life of which Jesus spoke 
and her community was a happier and a better com- 
munity because she lived in it. 

They are people who are willing to break from the 
crowd and think for themselves and follow the Master, 
even though the crowd goes in the opposite direction. 
In a recent book, a young student tells how at the uni- 
versity every student tried: to look like every other 
student. All had the same snap of the brim of the 
hat, the same type of cuffs on the trousers, the same 
turn of the lapel of the coat. In the same way the 
crowd conformed to the ethical and religious standards 
of the day, not daring to be'different. But in a Chris- 
tian community there are some people who endeavor 
to rise above the moral and spiritual ideals of the 
average crowd. And the community is a better and 
happier place because they are there. 

They are people who have an enthusiasm and pas- 
sion for spiritual things. And they are not merely 
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content to have those things for themselves, but are 
willing to sacrifice that others may have them too. I 
read a story about Kagawa the other day that left an 
indelible picture in my mind. I saw him standing 
hungry and bare-headed amid the hosts of derelict 
lives, the stench of a crowded street rising above him, 
the wintry wind chilling his emaciated form, the cold 
rain stinging his face, crying, “God is Love.” “TI will 
proclaim this until I fall—God is Love.” And in 
every Christian community there are some men and 
women who are willing to give themselves, their money, 
their time, and their talents to give to others the things 
which have eternal value. 

Second, a Christian community has in it some Chris- 
tian homes. A Christian home is a demonstration of 
Christianity in action. The spirit of love which is in 
the hearts of the followers of Jesus finds expression 
in the courtesy and unselfishness ard sacrifice of the 
members of the home for each other. The truly Chris- 
tian home is a bit of heaven on earth. It radiates 
peace and happiness and joy. One Christian home 
can make a community a better and a happier place. 
And the community is lifted up in proportion to the 
number of homes in which dwells the spirit of Christ. 

But more, the Christian home provides the kind and 
gentle touch which softens the hard unyielding things 
of life. In the time of sorrow it is the Christian home, 
as a rule, which responds most quickly. When pain 
and torture of disease wracks the body, it is the Chris- 
tian home that ministers most tenderly. When need 
comes to some unfortunate person in the community, 
it is the Christian home which rises first to relieve. 
The things within which make the home a happy place 
find their way out into the community and make it a 
happy place. 

And the Christian home, because it stands for the 
highest values in life, lifts the moral and spiritual 
level of the community above the deadly average. True, 
Christian homes do not always stand adamant against 
the evils of today, but they are standing for something 
and, in the measure that they stand for something that 
is high and good, they are lifting the level of the 
community and making it a happier place in which 
to live. 

Third, the affairs of a Christian community are 
governed by the principles of Jesus Christ. Christianity 
stands insistently for honesty in business relations and 
justice in industry. True, there are laws to enforce 
these things, but these laws are effective just as men 
are permeated with the spirit of Christ. A Christian 
spirit in the community is a far better guarantee of 
honesty and justice than all the laws on the statute 
books. The man who is controlled only because of a 
fear of the consequences of wrong doing will not keep 
the laws of the land if there is a safe way to break 
them. 

This is merely a sketch of some of the things that 
make a Christian community, but is sufficient to show 
why a man would not live in a community which had 
no church, the promise of the spirit of Jesus Christ in 
that community. If it is so important that a com- 
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munity be Christian; surely the people of the commu- 
nity should consider seriously the agencies which go to 
make it Christian. 

Immediately the church comes to mind. It is the 
one agency whose aim is to point week by week to 
God; it brings men in contact with the saving power 
of Jesus Christ, and the transforming power of His 
spirit; it enlists men in the work of the Lord; it leads 


‘men out into lives of unselfish service. So vital is it 
that we think of it as a symbol of God in a commu- 


nity and say that we would not live in a community 
without a church. 


There is one agency of the church, however, which is 
so influential in building a Christian community that 
I wish with all the strength that I have to lay it on the 
hearts of God’s people. This is the Sunday school. It 
is not the only agency of the church which is helping 
to make your community Christian. The pastor, 
through his sermons and his ministry to the people 
of his congregation, proclaims daily the forgiving love 
and peace of Christ. ‘The service of God’s people in 
the name of the church helps to mould and shape the 
community for Christ. But perhaps the strongest 
agency of the church in the community, next to the 
pastor, is the Sunday school. There are many reasons 
for this statement. 


First, the Sunday school is an agency in the com- 
munity which is teaching the Bible. Granting that 
there is a very meagre knowledge of the Bible on the 
part of the average person, yet the scanty knowledge 
which is possessed, outside of what has been learned 
through the teaching of the pastor, has come largely 
through the Sunday school. Think back for yourself. 
Where did you first learn the facts of the Bible which 
you know? Very likely it was in some Sunday school. 
God has promised that His Word will not return to 
Him void. The agency which gives this knowledge 
has a very vital influence in making Christian the com- 
munity in which it exists. 

Second, the Sunday school provides an ideal oppor- 
tunity for leading the boys and girls of the community 
into a saving relationship with Jesus Christ. There is 
an ideal setting for personal work—the teacher loved 
and respected because of her life and service, the boys 
and girls quiet and reverent, and the atmosphere of 
God’s house. In such a place the teacher can make 
and does make a tremendous appeal to the hearts and 
lives of the boys and girls. It is not an accident that 
75 per cent to 80 per cent. of all those who join the 
church by profession come through the Sunday school. 
It offers many possibilitizs for winning souls. 

Third, it offers a splendid opportunity for develop- 
ing Christian character and guiding men in Christian 
living. We once thought of the recitation of the lesson 
as the heart of the Sunday school. We no longer think 
so. A truth is not learned until it can be used and is 
used. Ability to repeat a spiritual truth no longer 
satisfies. That truth must find expression in daily 
living. Thus the Sunday school, through the use of 
the Word made effective by the Spirit, is endeavoring 
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to mould the Christian character of men and lead them 
out into Christlike service. 

And the Sunday school brings men week by week 
into the presence of God. The old opening exercises, 
the purpose of which was to bring quiet and order for 
the recitation period, is giving way to periods of real 
worship. Through song and prayer and Scripture, boys 
and girls and men and women feel every weck the near- 
ness of God and reach out for Him and find Him. 
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Thus the Sunday school, one of the several agencies 
of the church it is true, and yet a very effective agency, 
is helping to make the community Christian. It de- 
serves the full and continued support of every person 
of the community. Truly it will receive this support 
if the members of the community realize that it is 
helping to build into the community those values which 
are so essential that, if they were not existent, few 
people would live in it. 





Rally Day Pointers 


OR at least four Sundays before Rally Day, have 

three-minute talks made to the main school or to 

each organized class and department about the 
plans, purpose and program of Rally Day. 

Use articles in the Earnest Worker and Presbyterian 
ee for August and September for material for 
talks. 

Have Rally Day announcements made in the church 
bulletin, on the blackboard, and in the local papers. 
Impress upon the pupils that their friends, large and 
small, are welcome. Invite the parents and relatives 
of the pupils especially. Make a definite effort to have 
the members of the Cradle Roll and Home Depart- 
ment present. 

Make a canvass, house-to-house, of the neighbor- 
hood, to gather in people attending no other school. 
Ask for their names. Stimulate the classes to invite 
these people to come to Sunday school. Go by for 
them personally—or send some one with an automobile 
for special cases. 

Assign each class and department a definite at- 
tendance goal. 

Distribute collection envelopes four weeks in advance 
of Rally Ray. 

Send special invitations, such as postcards, folders, 
and unusual devices to prospective members. Here is 
a place to exercise originality. 

Use the telephone and call up prospective members. 

Select a program leader or director who has a good 
speaking voice. 

Put the Rally Day poster in a prominent place. Call 
attention to it for four Sundays before Rally Day. 

Practice the hymns and special music until they are 
thoroughly familiar. 

Inspire speakers to prepare their parts carefully. 

Decide how much time will be given to the Rally Day 
program as one of the first steps, and plan to use that 
time effectively. 

Have enough programs for all who are to take part. 
If there are not enough, write for additional copies. 


Call meetings frequently to hear reports of progress. 
“Check and double check” on every detail at least 
once a week. 

See that a careful check is made of all visitors pres- 
ent on Rally Day and get their names and addresses. 
See that the new pupils and visitors are enrolled as 
regular members, and that a warm welcome and a 
special place in the school are given them. See that 
new scholars are promptly visited in their homes. 

Make a special effort to have all members of your 
Home Department present—also every adult member 
of the congregation. 

Check class records carefully, and visit every mem- 
ber who is not a regular attendant. Urge him to make 
a new start on Rally Day. 

Make the church as lovely as possible. Autumn 
leaves, potted plants, and cut flowers will make it a 
beautiful place in which to worship. 

Use the young folks on your committees. 

Give careful attention to details about gathering 
and presenting the offering. 

Collection envelopes are sent to every school by the 
Committee of Religious Education, and additional sup- 
plies will be sent on request. The envelopes should 
be distributed to the members of the school four weeks 4 
in advance of Rally Day in order that every one may 4 
have time to gather a liberal offering. 

On Rally Day have each class or department collect 
the offering and report the total to the secretary of 
the school when the enrollment is reported. It will 
add significance to the offering if a member of the 
class or department carries it to the front and stands 
quietly in front of the superintendent’s desk with rep- 
resentatives of other classes, while a brief prayer of 
thanksgiving is offered. 

A tender appeal may be made to the pupils for a 
dedication of life to the service of Jesus Christ, and 
an earnest word should be spoken to the teachers and 
officers about making the winning of souls the supreme 
objective during the coming year, 











How Nine Churches Planned for Rally Day 


We felt that it would be very helpful to get the Rally Day plans of a number of churches and give them 
to the readers of the Survey. A number of letters were written to directors and other leaders of Religious Edu- 
cation in the Church. The following extracts from these letters show how they are meeting the problems of 
Rally Day. We believe that other leaders in the Church will find many helpful suggestions in them.—2ditor. 


terial issued by the Committee of Religious 

Education. This material is always pre- 
pared for an assembly period for the whole church 
school, and it has not been practical for us to use it 
in its entiretv. Our auditorium seats only 350 people 
at its ‘crowdedest’ and we have an average of over 
600 at Sunday school every Sunday, and on Rally 
Day last vear we had 975. There is no place where 
all departments can be together. This condition has 
made it necessary that we have.a Rally Day program 
in each Department. 

“One of the things that we do, however, may inter- 
est others. On the two Sundays preceding Rally Day 
we exchange speakers in the various departments, that 
is. a Beginner child will go to the Adult department 
(or one class of this department), a Senior boy will 
go to'the Primary department, and so on. These per- 
sons tell the others something of the work of the Com- 
mittee of Religious Education, and for what the Rally 
Dav offering is used. They try to interest others in 
giving to‘this worthy cause. This visitation helps to 
draw the departments together in a common cause, and 
informs each of the departments of the work of Re- 
ligious Education. Even the little three and four-year- 
old pupils can tell something of interest and create quite 
an impression on the older groups. Unless these speak- 
ers are used as a part of the regular program of wor- 
ship, however, it doesn’t work. We try to keep all of 
it as natural as possible. That calls for plenty of out- 
side planning.”—-Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
Dallas, Texas. 


‘ W E USED only parts of the Rally Day ma- 


* * + 


“All departments met together in the church for the 
opening worship period, during the Sunday-school hour. 
We then had promotions by departments, the little chil- 
dren returning to their own rooms as soon as they re- 
ceived their cards of promotion. The Juniors, Inter- 
mediates, Young People, and Adults remained in the 
church for the program presenting Sunday-school Ex- 
tension. 

“We plan to promote our classes the last Sunday in 
June this year, and make Rally Day a different sort of 
a day—-a home-coming day.”’—First Presbyterian 
Church, Tampa, Fla. 

oe 

“The following are the plans which were worked out 
for our 1934 Rally Day: 

a. Blanks and names of pupils who had been ir- 
regular during past winter were given to each 
superintendent early in the summer. Visits 
were to be made and information given to the 
church-school superintendent. 

b. A letter was sent to every family of the church 
during the second week in September. 

c. Announcements of Rally Day and the need of 
gifts were made in each department during 
September, 


d. Parents’ and Teachers’ night was held Wed- 
nesday, September 26. Dr. Frank Caldwell, 
of the Seminary spoke on “The Home Base 
of the Church School.” 

e. The Rally Day and Promotion services for en- 
tire school were held on September 30. The 
program which was sent by the Committee we 
considered one of the best and was followed 
rather closely. (Next year we plan to pro- 
mote all pupils before Parents’ Night, so that 
the parents may meet the teachers of their 
children for the coming year.) 

f. We shall try next year to present more fully and 
clearly the needs of the Committee of Re- 
ligious Education and Publication in each de- 
partment during September and receive the 
gifts on Rally Day. We can then use most 
of the program time for the promotion serv- 

ice.” 
—Second Presbyterian Church, Louisville, Ky. 
* * * 

“Last year for the first time we separated our Pro- 
motion Day from Rally Day. Each department, be- 
ginning with the Nursery, was allowed five or six 
minutes to give something from their work of the past 
year—memory work, catechisms, etc. While the de- 
partment was still on the stage, the superintendent 
awarded the diplomas to the graduating class. Every 
effort was made through visits, letters from the super- 
intendent, etc., to have every parent present for this 
Sunday. This meeting was held in the church audi- 
torium and took all of the regular Sunday-school hour. 
The following simple program was used: 

Prelude—Sunday-school Orchestra 

Hymn—“I Love to Tell the Story” 

Invocation 

“‘Welcome’’—Superintendent 

Graduation: 

Nursery 

Beginner 

Primary 

Junior 

Intermediate 
Rally Day Announcement 
Offertory: Interlude 

Prayer 

Hymn—“Stepping in the Light.” (During the 
singing of the first stanza the Nursery, Be- 
ginner, and Primary departments will return 
to their respective classrooms. ) 

“As you will readily see this service looked forward 
very pointedly to Rally Day, October 14. Taking the 
intervening Sunday to adjust the new members to de- 
partments and to organize classes, we had our Rally 
Day program in the individual departments. Again 
we urged every parent and member of the church to 
be present, but not as visitors. We had several on a 
committee to see that everyone present was in a class 
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for his own age group. A committee helped each de- 
partmental head to work out a program based on the 
material from your Committee. 


“Such a plan as this offers several advantages to a 
church such as ours. First and foremost it affords a 
definite check on every new member present for Rally 
Day, something impossible with a combined promo- 
tion and rally meeting. It also gave time for a com- 
plete presentation of our program on the work of the 
Committee of Religious Education. And lastly, every 
visitor and new member saw the Sunday school in its 
normal setting, that is, the work of the department, 
class, etc. He also met his teacher, classmates, and 
had a regular lesson on his first Sunday. 


“Perhaps such a plan lends itself to a follow-up 
campaign better than any other plan. Certainly we can 
have no follow-up without some definite contact with 
those here on that Sunday.”—South Highland Presby- 
terian Church, Birmingham, Ala. 


* * ok 


“At our September meeting of the Workers’ Council, 
we appoint all committees for Promotion and Rally 
Day. The Promotion Committee is made up of super- 
intendents of departments. When their lists are pre- 
pared the director meets with each one separately and 
we re-classify the department by age and grade in 
school. We give certificates of honor to those in the 
Primary, Junior, and Intermediate departments who 
have completed the memory work assigned in the quar- 
terlies. We have a simple promotion service in the 
departments, and this is done the Sunday before Rally 
Day so as to avoid any confusion and to give out the 
new literature. 

“The committees for Rally Day are usually desig- 
nated Attendance, Publicity, and Program. At our 
September Council meeting, the secretary of the school 
places the total enrollment on a blackboard by depart- 
ments, and the superintendent and teachers of each 
group decide what their goal for attendance will be. 


We sit by departments in the auditorium, and after . 


the program we have a report on attendance and ask 
those to stand who made the goal. In this way we 
have gone over our goal for the past few years. Last 
year we went over 650. We followed the program that 
was sent out by the Committee and the pastor gave a 
talk at the conclusion and just before the offering. 
The offering envelopes were given out two Sundays be- 
fore and it was announced that the entire gifts for that 
day would go to the cause of Religious Education. We 
find that so many people do not bring the offerings in 
envelopes. The school is dismissed at 10:45, and the 
attendance and offering are announced at the morn- 
ing service. We have never found it wise to try to 
have this service at the 11 o’clock hour for many rea- 
sons.” —First Presbyterian Church, Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 
* * * 


“Each department in the church school through the 
Young People’s Division plans and carries out its own 
promotion service, and these promotions are based on 
the pupil’s public-school grade. 
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“At a specified time there is a simultaneous moving 
of the pupils from grade to grade. 


“Each grade honors the outgoing and incoming 
pupils in some especial way—as, for instance, those 
leaving the Beginners’ department are given a mounted 
picture or a Sunday-school book satchel. In other de- 
partments appropriate recognition is made of the out- 
going pupils. 

“The Juniors work out their own farewell service 
for the sixth grade, and a fellowship service for the 
new pupils coming in from the Primary group. The 
various rooms are made especially attractive for this 
occasion. 

“A Sunday or so in advance of promotion day, the 
younger children are prepared for this promotion by 
visiting their new room and getting acquainted with the 
new superintendent and teachers. 


“No certificates of promotion are used. 


“The entire school assembles in the church at the 
eleven o’clock service for the installation of the teach- 
ers, at which time a special speaker makes an inspira- 
tional talk to the newly-installed force. 

“The teachers spend the afternoon of this day visit- 
ing in the homes of their pupils.”—First Presbyterian 
Church, Durham, N. C. 

* * * 

“On Rally Day we opened our Sunday school at 
ten o’clock instead of the usual time of nine forty-five, 
and after a short worship service we dismissed the 
pupils to their classrooms to make up their attendance 
reports and assignments. After ten minutes we called 
them back to the main auditorium, and the program 
began. The program was in line with the program 
put out by our Church with adaptations made in dif- 
ferent parts. Members of the Beginners’, Primary, 
Junior, and Intermediate Departments took part in the 
program. When the Rally Day program was finished, 
about 10:50 a. m., the pastor took charge and continued 
right on into the church service, and after a short talk 
the entire service ended at 11:30 a. m. Of course, , 
when a program like this is combined with the church 
service it must be short and the pastor’s talk must be 
simple and interesting.”—Dunlap Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Shreveport, La. 

x * * 

“The plan we have used for some time is to have 
the promotion toward the close of our Rally Day pro- 
gram. Having it in connection with this program we 
necessarily cannot give much time to it, but we find 
it better coming on that same day. Preceding the pro- 
motion we have a brief talk by the pastor, in the na- 
ture of a tribute to our church-school teachers and offi- 
cers, and recognition of them. 

“The names of those from each department are 
read, one department at a time, and they come to the 
front for recognition and to receive their promotion 
certificates. The superintendent, of course, has some 
word of commendation for them. The Beginner chil- 
dren use white caps and gowns for this occasion. Those 
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from each department are taken to their new depart- 
ments by the superintendent of that particular depart- 
ment in order that they may have no trouble the follow- 
ing Sunday finding their new place of meeting.”— 
First Presbyterian Church, Waco, Texas. 


* * * 


“From our experience for the last few years, we have 
found it more satisfactory to have our Rally Day fol- 
lowing Promotion Day. It gives the new groups an 
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inspiration and the setting for the new year. However, 


I know it is possible to work out the combined pro- 


gram successfully. 

“We are contemplating a change in the time of pro- 
motions. I believe that promotion in the church school 
should harmonize with promotion in the public schools. 
This meets satisfactorily youth’s psychology and places 
the church on an educational basis that overcomes em- 


barrassment.”—Peace Memorial Presbyterian Church, 


Clearwater, Fla. 





Rally Month 


Some churches, feeling that one day is entirely too 
short to rally the Sunday school, and that even a week 
is too short, have planned a rally month. The follow- 
ing is the program used by the First Presbyterian 
Church, San Antonio, Texas. A carefully worked out 
plan for the month such as this one should insure an 
effective rally season for the church. 

First Sunday: Teachers’ Rally Day. All teach- 
ers back; classes re-organized. 

Second Sunday: Departmental Rally Day. All 
pupils back. Special program welcoming them. 

Third Sunday: General Rally Day. Church 
school given right-of-way at morning service. 
Work of the school presented before the con- 
gregation. 


Fourth Sunday: Promotion Day. Worship pro- 
gram in each department centers about the im- 
portance of giving all children and young peo- 
ple privileges of religious education. 

Offering envelopes distributed and offering 
for the following Sunday stressed. 

Pupils are promoted from their departments 
at 10 o’clock. The literature is distributed af- 
ter the new classes enter and the new quarter- 
lies and their use are explained. 

First Sunday in October: Reigious Education 
Sunday. Worship period in each department 
presents cause of religious education, using ma- 
terial sent out by the Richmond Committee and 
adapting it in each department. Special offer- 
ing is received. 





Importance of Regularity 


HE size of a Sunday school is measured by its 
7. average attendance, not' its total membership. A 
still more accurate measure is the number whose 
attendance is approximately as regular as their public 
school attendance or their attendance at work. Only 
these are being helped by the school to the extent that 
it is prepared to meet their needs. Usually they will 
have all too little provision for full religious growth 
even then. Irregulars may be actually injured by a 
school. It may tend to make them immune to other 
religious influences, while exerting little influence itself. 
Leaders and teachers must accept responsibility for 
much of the irregularity. A careless teacher may not 
teach much Bible, or lead her group far in learning 
to live the Christian life. But one thing she does teach 
with inevitable success—that is her own attitudes and 
habits with regard to the work of the Sunday school. 
Many pupils learn habits of tardiness, unaccounted for 
absence, unprepared lessons, irreverence, and indiffer- 
ence to Christian responsibilities directly from their 
Sunday-school teachers. Fortunately the reverse is true 
also. 


In one church the pastor kept for two months a 
careful record of the exact time of arrival and of the 
attendance of each teacher and officer of the Sunday 
school, and then reported these at a workers’ confer- 


ence. This resulted in the plan of keeping a general 
record, each worker checking the time of arrival each 
Sunday on a blank. Such “punching of a time clock” 
may seem trivial or even irksome to some leaders, but 
it had a remarkable effect in toning up the work and 
increasing the time actually spent in the program in 
this church. Most marked of all was the improvement 
in punctuality and regularity of pupils when they 
realized that the program always started on time with 
a prepared leader in charge. 

An impressive installation and consecration service! 
in which the whole church dedicates its educational 
leaders to the work of the coming vear during Religious 
Education Week is very helpful in creating a whole- 
some and responsible attitude. Many churches used 
the “teacher’s contract”’ renewed each year and involv- 
ing a pledge of regularity and dependability among 
other items. Perhaps the “workers’ covenant” idea is 
more in accord with the spirit of the church school. 
The church as a whole has an obligation of apprecia- 
tion and recognition toward, and codperation with 
faithful church-school leaders which will help them 
measure up to their exacting responsibilities. 





1See “A Dedication Service,” in September Earnest 
Worker. 

2See “A Teacher’s Covenant,” in September Earnest 
Worker. 





Religious Education 
and Publication 


Parents are in part responsible for irregularity. 
Many professedly Christian parents consider punctu- 
ality and regularity in public-school attendance, with 
thirty hours a week available, much more important 
than in Sunday-school attendance, with only an hour 
or an hour and a half a week available. Perhaps the 
work and leadership of the Sunday school have not 
convinced these parents that it is worthy of a more 
serious attitude on their part. The whole church, led 
by the pastor, must develop the kind of a Sunday school 
which merits the respect of parents, and then must 
convince these parents of their responsibility for co- 
operation. Parents need the help of the church in fac- 
ing their difficult responsibilities. An adequate pro- 
gram of Christian education for parenthood would go 
far toward enlisting their intelligent codperation in the 
total task of Christian education in which the home 
ought to carry a primary responsibility. 

Some object to comparing regularity of Sunday- 
school attendance with that of public schools where 
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attendance is compulsory. Very well! The public 
school does very little for the student who attends solely 
to escape the truancy officer. It has failed to develop 
in him an attitude upon which wholesome learning de- 
pends. It is not law but the serious attitude of teach- 
ers, parents, and the community as a whole toward pub- 
lic education which causes ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred public-school students to take regular and punc- 
tual attendance for granted as a matter of course. 
Attractiveness and interest in the program itself is also 
a strong motive in the case of our better schools. 
When teachers, officers, parents, and the whole church 
take the work of the Sunday school as seriously as they 
do that of the public school, attendance will be as 
regular and punctual in the one as in the other. But 
is one as important as the other? Some Christians 
think so. Many act as though they did not. 

Taken from the bulletin, “How to Increase Sunday 
School Attendance” issued by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and used with their kind 
permission. 





Religious Education Week 


UR General Assembly recommends that the week 
preceding Rally Day be set apart as Religious 
Education Week, and that during this week an 

effective emphasis be placed on the work of Religious 
Education. The two following programs are given for 
observing this week—a program used in Beacon Hill 
Presbyterian Church, San Antonio, Texas, and a pro- 
gram recommended by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 


BEACON HILL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

Religious Education Week, September 25 to October 

2, inclusive. 

Sunday, September 25: 

9:30a.m. Religious Education Day in the 
Church School. 
Promotion Day with appropriate 
exercises. 
11:00a.m. Sermon, “The Christian Home,” by 
the pastor. 

Special Roll-call meetings of the 
several young people’s organiza- 
tions. 

Monday, September 26: 

12:00 noon Woman’s Auxiliary Luncheon— 
“Loyalty Program” with emphasis 
on religious education and lead- 
ership training. 

Tuesday, September 27: 

6:30p.m. Fellowship dinner and regular 
monthly conference of church- 
school workers. Members of the 


Evening: 


Church Committee of Religious 
Education to be guests. 


Wednesday, September 28: 

7:45 p.m. All-church conference on Religious 
Education. 

Pageant: “The Unlighted Cross,” 
a dramatic appeal for the cause 
of the educational work of the 
Church. 

Sunday, October 2—Rally Day: 

9:30a.m. Rally Day services in all departments 
of the Church school. 

Worship theme for the morning, 
“Forward With Christ.” 

Special invitation is extended to | 
parents and others to visit and 
observe the work of the various de- 
partments of their Church school. 

11:00a.m. Church-school Teachers’ Dedication. 
and Installation Service Sermon 
by the pastor, “The Educational 
Task of the Church.” 

The entire week will be dedicated to the cause of 
Religious Education. Church-school teachers are to 
visit the homes of members of their new classes. All 
administrative workers are asked to call in the interest 
of religious education in all homes of our church mem- 
bers who have not had any contact with the educational 
program of our church. 


* * * 


A PROGRAM RECOMMENDED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
CouNcIL oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
1. A survey of church-school administration. 
2. A parents’ evening in the local church. 
3. A Leadership Training evening. 
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4. “Upper room’ fellowship service. 

5. Mother and Daughter and Father and Son 
meetings. 

6. Public service of worship. 

7. Service of installation and consecration for 
church-school teachers and officers. 

8. “At Home” of the church school to the church- 
school members. 

9. Play or pageant. 

10. Display and exhibit in the church. 


August, 1935 


11. Church membership rally. 

12. Promotion day in the Sunday school. 

13. Rally Day. 

Detailed suggestions and programs for every feature 
of this second program may be found in “Suggestions 
for Observance of Religious Education Week” issued 
by the International Council of Religious Education. 
This bulletin may be secured from the Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond, Va., at 10c per copy. 





Teaching the Shorter Catechism 


By REV. WM. C. ROBINSON 


(Note:—The educational staff endorses most heartily the splendid method of teaching the catechism sug- 
gested by Dr. Robinson. Pastors will undoubtedly find the memorization of the catechism in connection with 
the class on church membership very worth-while.—EZditor.) 


HILE in the pastorate the writer made it a 

point to conduct about two communicant 

classes each year. In so doing he has used 
and taught the valuable books prepared for this pur- 
pose by Dr. J. R. Miller and Dr. Chas. R. Erdman, 
as well as the United Presbyterian volume, Children 
of the Covenant. During a supplyship another oppor- 
tunity was opened to conduct a communicant class. In 
this class in the West End Presbyterian Church of 
Atlanta, I used exclusively the Shorter Catechism, a 
plan toward which I was working in the latter classes 
in the pastorate and in a communicant class taught sev- 
eral years ago in the Central Presbyterian Church of 
Atlanta. The use by the pastor of the catechism has 
several advantages. It throws his influence definitely 
behind the teaching of the catechisms. It enables him 
to explain vital sections of the catechism and so an- 
swers the charge that we are teaching what children 
do not understand. But above these is the intrinsic 
excellency of the catechism in setting forth the way 
of salvation. The class just closed was the most sat- 
isfactory communicant class I have ever taught. I 
suggest for the use of (or improvement by) the brethren 
the schedule of themes. Incidentally, I may add that 
if the pastor uses his Confession he will find in the 
proof texts suitable Scripture immediately at hand. 
My six lessons: follow: 


THE WaAy OF SALVATION 
1. Why do I need a Saviour? 
Questions on sin 14-19, and 84. 
Scripture—I John 3:4; Romans 3:22, 23; 6:23. 
2. What has Jesus done to save me? 
Questions 21-26. 
Scripture—Acts 4:12; Isaiah 53; Galatians 


3. What does the Holy Spirit do to save me? 

Questions 29-31. 

Scripture—John 1:12-13; 3:5, 6; Titus 3:5-6. 

(The minister will find Institutes III:1 help- 

ful.) 
4. What does God the Father do to save me? 
Questions 32-35; also the truth indicated in 
question 20; John 3:16 and Luke 11:13. 
Scripture—Galatians 2:16; I John 3:1; Ephe- 
sians 4:24. 
What does God require of us to be saved? 
Questions 85-86. Emphasize and expound 
faith and repentance. 
Scripture—Acts 20:21; Phil. 3:9; Acts 5:31. 
6. What does the Church do for our Salvation? 

Questions 88-92 and 98. (With special refer- 

ence to the Lord’s Supper.) 

1. The Word. 

2. The Sacraments: 

(a) Who instituted the sacrament? Christ. 

(b) For whom did He institute it? Be- 
lievers. 

(c) What does a believer receive? Bread 
in his hand; Christ in his heart. 

(d) What makes the sacrament effective? 
The Holy Spirit. 

3. Prayer. Add to Shorter Catechism definition 
phrase from larger catechism, “‘by the help 
of His Spirit.” 

Scripture—Acts 2:41, 42; II Timothy 3:15-17; 
Matthew 28:19; I Corinthians 11:23-26; 
Matthew 6:16-19. 

Books of illustration on the catechism prove help- 
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Some Unique Experiments 


in the Sabbath School and Church 


By REV. C. D. BATES, 


Pastor, Harlandale Presbyterian Church, San Antonio, Texas 


OR the past five years this church has been try- 
F ing some new experiments, with results so amaz 
ing that we want to pass to others our conclusions. 

On account of internal strife the church had lost 
nearly all of its members. Five years ago the attend- 
ance numbered from eight to twenty-five, with the most 
discouraging outlook imaginable, for the community 
seemed so very indifferent, irresponsive, and worldly. 
But the good Lord gave us a vision of the hundreds 
of poor neglected children and their indifferent par- 
ents. We did all we could to encourage the few mem- 
bers left and to awaken the interest of the people near 
the church. 

The aim or objective of every church is to get the 
people to come to the services; to keep all interested 
in the work; to lead every one to an acceptance of 
Jesus as Lord and Saviour and into the work of his 
Kingdom. 

The Lord has given Harlandale Church notable suc- 
cess in all these three directions. Our work has been 
carried on largely through the young people. 

We have a surplice choir of one hundred young peo- 
ple from the age of ten to twenty which has given much 
life by happy singing. Last Sunday, counting the two 
services, the attendance was four hundred and fifty. 
About five hundred have been received into the church 
in the past five years. The annual percentage of gain 
by profession of faith for the past four years is fifty- 
nine. 

The pastor feels that his greatest victory in his 
forty-years efforts in the ministry is that of holding 
all the children and young people in all the services. 
At the close of Sabbath school, without intermission 
the whole group gather together in the main audi- 
torum, seated with their teachers beginning at the front 
according to ages. On the platform are about sixty chil- 
dren from ages four to seven. More than half of them 
have their offering for the deacons each Sabbath, and 
all feel that they are a part of the church. This is 
not a junior church but a family church, and especial 
effort is made to see that all get a blessing. There 
is a deep spirit of awe, stillness, reverence, and grati- 
tude, that is very manifest and is felt by the little ones 
as well as the older people. 

How are these fine results secured? ‘The answer is 
threefold. 

God’s presence and power must be recognized in 
everything. It is only through him that we can hope 
to accomplish the impossible. Then we must with all 
earnestness, persistency, and love go after the folks, 
not simply once or twice, but again and again, until 
they feel they are compelled to come. Just here we 
think we have found a great secret in the plan we 
have adopted of giving free transportation to and from 
all the church services. This has proven to. be one 


of the most successful experiments. Our cars go to 
every home regardless of weather. The pastor and his 
children bring from eight to ten loads each Sabbath 
morning. We have ten other cars that find great joy 
in codperating with us. Not so many trips are made 
for the evening hours. Special interest is given to the 
poor and neglected. This plan gives the minister the 
most sympathetic pastoral oversight and awakens a 
sense of gratitude and appreciation that nothing else 
could do. All, this of course is expensive and puts a 
greater strain upon the minister. It requires much 
endurance to work from five in the morning to ten at 
night, and it causes no little anxiety to feel the phy- 
sical responsibility of four hundred souls as well as 
their spiritual interests. But all this pays in the 
largest dividends possible. The souls are worth far 
more than we can spend for them. 


The third objective is the hardest. To keep all in- 
terested and to win them to Jesus is no easy task. We 
depend entirely on keeping the different departments 
spiritual, and all fired with a passion for the lost. 


We believe that, with the proper missionary and 
evangelistic zeal, souls would come into the Kingdom 
at every service. We are thankful ‘for the manifest 
spiritual growth of the members. 


Every officer of the church attends the prayer serv- 
ice and is willing to lead in prayer. 

We rejoice in having a happy codperative people, 
and magnify our Lord, who is the great Head, having 
purchased us with his own blood. 





A PRAYER BOOK FOR BOYS 
Compiled by MARGARET CROPPER 
Price, 50c 


The title of this book is misleading, for it is not just 
a collection of prayers, nor is it just for boys. Instead, 
it deals with the whole question of helping youth to 
learn how to pray. 

This book makes a distinct contribution to the lit- 
erature of real worship. Though prepared especially 
to help boys who have outgrown childish prayer forms, 
it offers help in a much larger field. It will guide young 
people in developing their daily devotional life. Parents, 
teachers, pastors, will find it immensely helpful in that 
most difficult of tasks—the wise guiding of young lives 
into the keeping of a daily quiet time with God. In 
clear, reverent, forceful English, this book’s sixty-four 
pages carry material: On Learning to Pray; On Getting 
Ready to Pray; For Morning and Evening Prayers; For 
Prayers About Special Times and Things; For Prayers 
when We Have Done Wrong; For Thinking Prayers for 
Quiet Times. 

Through a special arrangement with the publisher we 
are now able to offer this book for 50c, just half the 
original price—aA. B. B. 
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4. “Upper room” fellowship service. 

5. Mother and Daughter and Father and Son 
meetings. 

6. Public service of worship. 

7. Service of installation and consecration for 
church-school teachers and officers. 

8. “At Home” of the church school to the church- 
school members. 

9. Play or pageant. 

10. Display and exhibit in the church. 


August, 1935 


11. Church membership rally. 

12. Promotion day in the Sunday school. 

13. Rally Day. 

Detailed suggestions and programs for every feature 
of this second program may be found in “Suggestions 
for Observance of Religious Education Week” issued 
by the International Council of Religious Education. 
This bulletin may be secured from the Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond, Va., at 10c per copy. 





Teaching the Shorter Catechism 


By REV. WM. C. ROBINSON 


(Nore:—The educational staff endorses most heartily the splendid method of teaching the catechism sug- 
gested by Dr. Robinson. Pastors will undoubtedly find the memorization of the catechism in connection with 
the class on church membership very worth-while——JZditor.) 


HILE in the pastorate the writer made it a 

point to conduct about two communicant 

classes each year. In so doing he has used 
and taught the valuable books prepared for this pur- 
pose by Dr. J. R. Miller and Dr. Chas. R. Erdman, 
as well as the United Presbyterian volume, Children 
of the Covenant. During a supplyship another oppor- 
tunity was opened to conduct a communicant class. In 
this class in the West End Presbyterian Church of 
Atlanta, I used exclusively the Shorter Catechism, a 
plan toward which I was working in the latter classes 
in the pastorate and in a communicant class taught sev- 
eral years ago in the Central Presbyterian Church of 
Atlanta. The use by the pastor of the catechism has 
several advantages. It throws his influence definitely 
behind the teaching of the catechisms. It enables him 
to explain vital sections of the catechism and so an- 
swers the charge that we are teaching what children 
do not understand. But above these is the intrinsic 
excellency of the catechism in setting forth the way 
of salvation. The class just closed was the most sat- 
isfactory communicant class I have ever taught. I 
suggest for the use of (or improvement by) the brethren 
the schedule of themes. Incidentally, I may add that 
if the pastor uses his Confession he will find in the 
proof texts suitable Scripture immediately at hand. 
My six lessons: follow: 


THE Way OF SALVATION 
1. Why do I need a Saviour? 
Questions on sin 14-19, and 84. 
Scripture—I John 3:4; Romans 3:22, 23; 6:23. 
What has Jesus done to save me? 
Questions 21-26. 
Scripture—Acts 4:12; Isaiah 53; Galatians 
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3. What does the Holy Spirit do to save me? 

Questions 29-31. 

Scripture—John 1:12-13; 3:5, 6; Titus 3:5-6. 

(The minister will find Institutes II1:1 help- 

ful.) 
4. What does God the Father do to save me? 
Questions 32-35; also the truth indicated in 
question 20; John 3:16 and Luke 11:13. 
Scripture—Galatians 2:16; I John 3:1; Ephe- 
sians 4:24. 
What does God require of us to be saved? 
Questions 85-86. Emphasize and expound 
faith and repentance. 
Scripture—Acts 20:21; Phil. 3:9; Acts 5:31. 
6. What does the Church do for our Salvation? 

Questions 88-92 and 98. (With special refer- 

ence to the Lord’s Supper.) 

1. The Word. 

2. The Sacraments: 

(a) Who instituted the sacrament? Christ. 

(b) For whom did He institute it? Be- 
lievers. 

(c) What does a believer receive? Bread 
in his hand; Christ in his heart. 

(d) What makes the sacrament effective? 
The Holy Spirit. 

3. Prayer. Add to Shorter Catechism definition 
phrase from larger catechism, “by the help 
of His Spirit.” 

Scripture—Acts 2:41, 42; I1 Timothy 3:15-17; 
Matthew 28:19; I Corinthians 11:23-26; 
Matthew 6:16-19. 


Books of illustration on the catechism prove help- 
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Some Unique Experiments 


in the Sabbath School and Church 


By REV. C. D. BATES, 


Pastor, Harlandale Presbyterian Church, San Antonio, Texas 


OR the past five years this church has been try- 
F ing some new experiments, with results so amaz- 
ing that we want to pass to others our conclusions. 

On account of internal strife the church had lost 
nearly all of its members. Five years ago the attend- 
ance numbered from eight to twenty-five, with the most 
discouraging outlook imaginable, for the community 
seemed so very indifferent, irresponsive, and worldly. 
But the good Lord gave us a vision of the hundreds 
of poor neglected children and their indifferent par- 
ents. We did all we could to encourage the few mem- 
bers left and to awaken the interest of the people near 
the church. 

The aim or objective of every church is to get the 
people to come to the services; to keep all interested 
in the work; to lead every one to an acceptance of 
Jesus as Lord and Saviour and into the work of his 
Kingdom. 

The Lord has given Harlandale Church notable suc- 
cess in all these three directions. Our work has been 
carried on largely through the young people. 

We have a surplice choir of one hundred young peo- 
ple from the age of ten to twenty which has given much 
life by happy singing. Last Sunday, counting the two 
services, the attendance was four hundred and fifty. 
About five hundred have been received into the church 
in the past five years. The annual percentage of gain 
by profession of faith for the past four years is fifty- 
nine. 

The pastor feels that his greatest victory in his 
forty-years efforts in the ministry is that of holding 
all the children and young people in all the services. 
At the close of Sabbath school, without intermission 
the whole group gather together in the main audi- 
torum, seated with their teachers beginning at the front 
according to ages. On the platform are about sixty chil- 
dren from ages four to seven. More than half of them 
have their offering for the deacons each Sabbath, and 
all feel that they are a part of the church. ‘This is 
not a junior church but a family church, and especial 
effort is made to see that all get a blessing. There 
is a deep spirit of awe, stillness, reverence, and grati- 
tude, that is very manifest and is felt by the little ones 
as well as the older people. 

How are these fine results secured? The answer is 
threefold. 

God’s presence and power must be recognized in 
everything. It is only through him that we can hope 
to accomplish the impossible. Then we must with all 
earnestness, persistency, and love go after the folks, 
not simply once or twice, but again and again, until 
they feel they are compelled to come. Just here we 
think we have found a great secret in the plan we 
have adopted of giving free transportation to and from 
all the church services. This has proven to. be one 


of the most successful experiments. Our cars go to 
every home regardless of weather. The pastor and his 
children bring from eight to ten loads each Sabbath 
morning. We have ten other cars that find great joy 
in codperating with us. Not so many trips are made 
for the evening hours. Special interest is given to the 
poor and neglected. This plan gives the minister the 
most sympathetic pastoral oversight and awakens a 
sense of gratitude and appreciation that nothing else 
could do. All this of course is expensive and puts a 
greater strain upon the minister. It requires much 
endurance to work from five in the morning to ten at 
night, and it causes no little anxiety to feel the phy- 
sical responsibility of four hundred souls as well as 
their spiritual interests. But all this pays in the 
largest dividends possible. The souls are worth far 
more than we can spend for them. 


The third objective is the hardest. To keep all in- 
terested and to win them to Jesus is no easy task. We 
depend entirely on keeping the different departments 
spiritual, and all fired with a passion for the lost. 

We believe that, with the proper missionary and 
evangelistic zeal, souls would come into the Kingdom 
at every service. We are thankful for the manifest 
spiritual growth of the members. 

Every officer of the church attends the prayer serv- 
ice and is willing to lead in prayer. 

We rejoice in having a happy codperative people, 
and magnify our Lord, who is the great Head, having 
purchased us with his own blood. 





A PRAYER BOOK FOR BOYS 
Compiled by MARGARET CROPPER 
Price, 50c 


The title of this book is misleading, for it is not just 
a collection of prayers, nor is it just for boys. Instead, 
it deals with the whole question of helping youth to 
learn how to pray. 

This book makes a distinct contribution to the lit- 
erature of real worship. Though prepared especially 
to help boys who have outgrown childish prayer forms, 
it offers help in a much larger field. It will guide young 
people in developing their daily devotional life. Parents, 
teachers, pastors, will find it immensely helpful in that 
most difficult of tasks—the wise guiding of young lives 
into the keeping of a daily quiet time with God. In 
clear, reverent, forceful English, this book’s sixty-four 
pages carry material: On Learning to Pray; On Getting 
Ready to Pray; For Morning and Evening Prayers; For 
Prayers About Special Times and Things; For Prayers 
when We Have Done Wrong; For Thinking Prayers for 
Quiet Times. 

Through a special arrangement with the publisher we 
are now able to offer this book for 50c, just half the 
original price.—A. B. B. 
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ies Medical Missions Work in aa 


By L. J. COPPEDGE, M. 


stoically for hours in the crowded waiting-room 

until his turn came to be shown into my office. 
With the characteristic stolid demeanor of the Indian 
race, he had restrained the intense anxiety he felt for 
his wife, and the heart-rending doubts that she would 
recover. A neighbor affected the same way had died 
not long before, and now, was it his wife’s turn to go? 


Briefly stated, the symptoms were a severe chill, fol- 
lowed by cough, bloody sputum, sharp pains in the 
chest, high fever, rapid respiration, and general dis- 
tress. To any doctor these signs spell lobar pneumonia, 
and I was anxious to see the patient. 


The husband had left his home before day and 
had walked the eighteen miles to Morelia by ten o’clock, 
but he insited that I send the medicine as he could 
not pay the doctor to make a visit so far over roads 
all but impassable for automobiles. He could pay for 
the medicine but there was no one in the village to 
give injections of antitoxins, vaccine, or stimulants. 
When I told him that I would go without conditions, 
his Indian reserve gave way and a look of gratitude 
that I have rarely seen, overspread his countenance. 


S ‘ic years ago a tall, bearded countryman sat 


Hastily dismissing other patients and giving up the 
idea of lunch, we were soon in my trusty Ford and 
bouncing over ruts and stones, on our way to Cocio, 
, the village in which the patient was fighting for life. 
After prescribing for this case and administering the 
remedies most urgently indicated, I saw several neigh- 
bors of my new friend and gave consultations. I was 
then taken to the house of a relative for dinner. Al- 
though the family was poor, the tablecloth was spot- 
less, the dishes polished, indicating cleanliness, thrift, 
and industry. ‘Tortillas (better than I have eaten in 
Morelia), fish, duck, beans, cheese, and sour cream 
made a most satisfying meal. Another visit followed, 
and eventually my patient recovered. She and her hus- 
band are now as devoted friends as I have. 


This woman told me that she had spent many tear- 
ful nights in great distress for the soul of an infant 
who had died unbaptized. According to the teaching 
of her Church, this innocent must now be in Limbo, 
a place between heaven and hell, and for lack of 
baptism on earth could never go to heaven. She was 
greatly consoled when I cited the words of our precious 
Saviour and assured her that limbo was an invention 
of man. and that God’s Word does not even mention 
such a place. She treasures very highly a New Testa- 


D., Morelia, Mich., Mexico 


ment that I gave her, and now, when I go to that vil- 
lage to hold clinics, she is hurt if I do not go to her 
house for something to eat. Many patients from among 
their neighbors have come to our hospital and the 
great majority have recovered. 

Other patients followed this case of pneumonia, and 
soon I had almost all the practice in the village. Be- 
fore long they began to come to the hospital. Malig- 
nant malaria, dysentery, grip, pneumonia, and wounds, 
usually from accidents. Among the last was a wound 
caused by the discharge of a shot gun at short range, 
making a wound larger than two hands and uncovering 
several ribs. This case was the nephew of the man 
whose wife was my first case in the village. We thought 
he would die, but after months he recovered. 

Little by little the fanaticism of ages has melted un- 
der the warm sunlight of Christian love. Convalescent 
patients from that little town and two adjoining vil- 
lages have attended our morning worship in the hos- 
pital and have taken back to their homes tracts, Scrip- 
ture portions, and New Testaments. On several oc- 
casions, when I held clinics, my wife distributed Bible 
pictures to the hundreds of eager children. Don Mar- 
garito Cortes, a faithful and enthusiastic Mexican, 
converted in the United States, has visited the town 
and found a warm welcome both for himself and for 
the gospel message. A week ago he talked to a packed 
house, the people sitting on the floor and an equally 
large number outside. He talked to a spell-bound 
audience until twelve at night, and then tried to dis- 
miss the congregation, but the people insisted that 
they would listen all night, so he continued for a half 
hour more. 

The priest in whose parish this village is located 
became greatly concerned and declared the Bible por- 
tions and tracts accursed and all the people condemned 
who listened to our message. Only one woman seemed 
much alarmed by this declaration. In discussing this 
matter with the minion of the Pope, she recounted the 
good done by the medical work in the village. He said, 
‘Well, perhaps the doctor is a good man, who knows?” 
Now relieved the woman said, “In that case he could 
not distribute accursed literature or bring us a message 
which would send our souls to hell.” 

Here are hungry souls, eager for the Bread of Life. 
For a small sum we could have a nice chapel which 
would be filled every Sunday. But chapel or no chapel, 
the seed has been sown and only God knows how many 
souls have already been saved. 
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Soul-Winners in the Saddle 


By MRS. R. C. MORROW, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mexico 


in Mexico he didn’t go out. The donkey, 

the mule, the mare, the mustang have been, 
and still are, the freight trains and Sunset Limited for 
several million people in Mexico. 

But until this year our missionary ladies have been 
so absorbed in “training up a child in the way he 
should go” that only during vacation could they mount 
and follow the trail to the by-ways. 

This year we have suspended our mission schools 
for a season, because the teachers were required to sign 
compromising papers. So our teachers have time to 


vd ' HE horse is coming back into his own,” but 


respect them. So they had skirts made which can be 
buttoned or unbuttoned all the way down the front 
and the back. 

The ranch women had killed the fatted (?) kid and 
wild turkey and barbecued them with savory herbs and 
peppers, These people are desperately poor, but their 
hospitality knows no bounds. They are royally kind 
to sojourners. At some seasons of the year they have 
no fruits and vegetables except the ubiquitous chili, 
the vitamins of which help to bridge them over hard 
times between the luscious pitahaya (prickly pear), 
fruit of the cactus which ripens in May, and the big 
sweet calabazas (pumpkins) of the fall. 



















go to the homes of former pupils 
and spread the Good Tidings by 
precept and prayer and praise. 

In the picture of a Michoacan 
troupe, to the extreme left is Fila- 
delfo, riding Dixie, Pauline Mor- 
rows pony. Ever since Pauline 
went off to school, Dixie has been 
used by the pastor and _ teachers 
to visit neighboring villages. Now 
she has been drafted into regular 
service. 

Filadelfo was a pupil last year in the Graybill Me- 
morial School. He lives out on a ranch called “Arenal” 
(place of sand). In the other picture you will see his 
family and relatives. 

The night the missionary (Miss Smith) and _ her 
companions arrived at the ranchito, they held a serv- 
ice. Miss Smith said that they sang far into the night, 
long after the weary travelers were aching to “hit the 
hay,” only it wasn’t hay, but was a grass mat spread 
out on the cleanly-swept mother-earth floor. 

In the morning Miss Smith vaccinated all the chil- 
dren and prescribed simple remedies for grown-ups and 
gave hypodermic injections to those suffering with 
malaria, etc. 

How to dress for these trips was a problem to the 
young ladies, for when they arrive, they must be dressed 
“like a lady,” or else the simple peasants might not 


Sugar-cane and the juice of the maguey 
(century plant) are also nutritious, but 
seasonal. 

Next to Filadelfo is Eufemia, our 
fifth-grade teacher. She looks like a 
grown-up doll with her brown curls 
and charmingly-sweet expression. The 
Sunday after her last birthday she gave 
a testimony at church. She said she 
decided to surrender herself completely 
to do whatever God showed her he 










wanted her to atempt. She is having a “time” getting 
hardened to circuit-riding. 

Sometimes when horses are busy threshing wheat, 
she has to ride with a truck-driver who is hauling 
lumber or wheat. The roads they go over wouldn't 
be called roads in the United States. Sometimes there 
are no bridges and the truck has to go down into the 
dry river bed. The roads are just donkey trails that 
have been widened to accommodate Fords and trucks. 

Last week Eufemia went to a ranch with Esperanza, 
our librarian (we have a library for the public in our 
high school building). The man who had promised 
to have donkeys for them at Zirahuato had failed to 
meet them. So Eufemia hired a donkey already loaded 
with galvanized iron sheets. Somehow she lost her bal- 
ance and fell off and cut her face. Such mishaps do 
not daunt folks like her. At the ranch about eighty 
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people came to a service and were deeply interested. 

You have read of Senorita Emma Gomez, our Super- 
intendent of Woman’s Work. She fell from a horse 
down in the Hot Lands, and dislocated her elbow. 
There was no doctor nearer than Zitacuaro—a day’s 
ride. The pastor of the church in Tuzantla set the 
arm as best he could. She spent a night of agony, 
another day of worse agony traveling to Zitacuaro. On 
her third day of suffering, the doctor said that she 
would have to go to Toluca for an X-ray. 

Miss Smith went part of the way with her to help 
her change trains at Maravatio. After all these days, 
her arm had to be rebroken and reset. 

Bed-ridden and helpless for weeks at the busiest 
time of the year (just before the rains set in), Senorita 
Emma said to a missionary: 
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“We should not doubt God’s Providence in letting 
these trials come to us and entirely upset our plans. 
I am thankful that this did not happen to me when 
I was on my way to or from Huetamo which is a full 
day’s journey over burning plains to Tuzantla. Sup- 
pose I had fallen on one of those lonely stretches, sev- 
eral days from home. Suppose the horse had not been 
gentle and stood still until I regained consciousness. 
[The horse did not throw her. She fainted from the 
tropical heat and from exhaustion.] I can see our 
Father’s loving-kindness in caring for me. I now have 
more sympathy for those who are called upon to suffer.” 

These young teachers of Zitacuaro are trying to sub- 
stitute for Miss Gomez. They are good torch-bearers. 





New Doors Opening 


By IONA SMITH, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mexico 








Group of believers at Arenal, Michoacan, Mexico 


HIS year has brought with it not only new prob- 
T lems but also new joys and a clearer knowledge 

of the leading hand of Christ, our Master. All 
of my life I have had the blessed experience of feeling 
that I was being led, step by step, into each new path. 
When I finished high school, the way was opened for 
me to continue my education, I hardly knew how. Just 
as I was finishing nurse’s training, the opportunity 
came fer me to come to Mexico for school work in 
Zitacuaro. And now it seems that another door has 
opened—a new call has come into my life. 

I have always enjoyed being with the Mexican youth, 
and I have spent five happy years in the school work. 
Of course there have been trials and hours spent in 
asking God to forgive my rebellions and weaknesses 
and to help me carry on. This year, as no private 
schools were allowed to open in this state, we are not 
now engaged in school work, so have been led into 
other channels, which is perhaps God’s way of showing 
us new fields and opportunities. We are all sad about 
the schools, but we know that God is over all, and 
as some doors are closed for His work, new ones are 


being opened. One of our ministers said: “The church 
is going to receive a richer blessing because the mis- 
sionary efforts will be scattered instead of confined to 
the centers where the schools are.” So we are not 
despondent over the conditions, but are going ahead in 
the security that all things can be used of God for the 
advancement of His Kingdom in Mexico. 


The new door that has been opened for me is the 
opportunity for evangelistic and social-service work in 
the villages where the need is so great. Senorita 
Eufemia Manjarrez, who was one of the teachers in 
the school, and I, first made a trip to a village near 
here. It was a six-hours horseback trip. The last 
two hours we traveled over a mountain path just wide 
enough for one horse to pass. We kept going up and 
up until we thought we would reach the sky, but it 
seemed to remain as far away as ever. 


In one of the villages, we held two services which 
were attended by about fifty people who had come 
from other places nearby, although it took some of 
them an hour and a half to get to the services. They 
have no church, so we held the meeting in the patio 
of one of the homes. The only light we had was from 
rich pine sticks burning in the center of the group, 
or a torch held in the hand of some one of them. 
The only church was the great outdoors. We gave 
very simple messages that the village people could un- 
derstand, and we sang hymns and prayed until we were 
very tired, but the audience kept asking for more hymns. 
Finally we stopped singing, but they stayed on to 
talk to us, and each meeting lasted until 11:30 or 12 
o’clock before they started on the long journey to their 
homes. They said it had been years since they had 


had anyone to visit them. The majority of the people 
of the village are evangelical, but they have no one 
to lead them. They are a flock without a pastor. 

The need of social work is also great in the village. 
It is a three-hours walk to the nearest village and 
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even there one will not find a doctor or a nurse. So 
the opportunity for medical attention can be seen. 
How little one feels equal to the task, and how one 
wants to know more in order to help the sick! I am 
only a nurse; how I want to be a doctor! There are 
so many things that I do not know and cannot do. I 
do enjoy doing the little things I can to relieve suffer- 
ing and the giving advice to mothers. 

My friend and I saw the need of a visit from a 
minister, so we invited Senor Benjamin Alvarez, our 
pastor, to go with us on our second trip. This time I 
took more medical supplies, having seen what was most 
necessary on the first trip. We visited the same vil- 
lages and also went to another one nearby where all 
the inhabitants of the village were evangelicals, but 
hadn’t been visited by a worker nor had anyone to 
lead them for about three years. And they are really 
hungering and thirsting for the Word of God. We could 
be there only one night, as our minister had to be back 
in Zitacuaro for the Sunday service. But that one 
night was full of experience for them and also for us. 

When we arrived at the village we did not know 
where we could spend the night, as we did not know 


anyone there. However, Senor Alvarez inquired at 
one of the homes and we were immediately taken in 
and given the little that they had. We ate our merienda 
(supper), of bread and coffee with milk, in front of 
a pine fire over which the women were cooking the 
tortillas, which are made of ground-up corn. The 
smoke kept following us and hurting our eyes, but we 
were happy talking with the people whom we had 
never seen before. 

Before supper I had gone down to the washing place 
and found one girl who had gone to our school, and 
coming back I met a boy I had nursed through pneu- 
monia when he was in school. So now in that village 
we have several places where we can stop the next time. 
That evening Senor Alvarez gave a message to about 
100 people. We were permitted to use the schoolhouse 
for our meeting. All the seats were occupied and 
many were standing. The need is great and the work- 
ers are few. Truly “the harvest is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few.” Yes, a new door has been opened. 
Let us enter in and continue the work our Leader has 
pointed out to us. 








Rural Evangelism in Mexico 
By H. L. ROSS, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico 











Mexico Mission group in front of school chapel at 
Chilpancingo, Guerrero, Mexico 


ERE is a kodak picture of the Mexico Mission 

taken before the beautiful chapel near the school 

buildings in Chilpancingo, and another of the 
Presbytery of the South with some visitors gathered be- 
tween the little church building and a huge tamarindo 
tree in Tuzantla. These two very helpful meetings 
gave us a fine start into the year of 1935. Other sig- 
nificant gatherings have followed. 

The Presbyterian Workers’ Convention of this state 
met in an agricultural village, and several of the 
agrarians who are members of the church were present 
and showed genuine interest. The heart of the dis- 
cussion and study was how to remain loyal to Jesus 


Christ and His Word and at the same time take part 
in the social program the government is inaugurating. 
This is a vital question for our brethren at present, 
because a great deal of freedom is allowed local politi- 
cal and social leaders in expressing their opinion as to 
just what the Socialistic program includes; and not a 
few of these go off on a rationalistic or atheistic tangent. 
The Bible teachings are, of course, the very best guar- 
antee our people have. 

One happy result of this convention and of the Chris- 
tian instruction that has been given in the village for 
several years was seen a few days later when a group 
of regional leaders gathered there and tried their propa- 
ganda of atheistic teachings. They were answered ef- 
fectively by the Christian villagers who declared they 
would not give up their belief in God. 

The third picture is of another village congregation. | 

| 








Sitting in the center of the semi-circle are the bride 

and groom, whose wedding is being celebrated. The 

picture shows the adobe house which the young man 

built with his own hands, on a nice lot which he re- 

cently purchased. He is a voluntary Christian worker, 

and has had a great deal to do with the development | 

of the local church. 
I am anxious to go to Morelia and out to the village 

of Cocio, where the clinic work of Dr, and Mrs. Cop- 

pedge and the nurses from the hospital has opened 

wide the door for evangelistic services. Don Mar- 

garito Cortés is a combination. He occupies the place x 

of a man-servant at the hospital and also does personal 

work among the patients and goes out to surrounding 

villages over Sunday. Dr. Coppedge writes that Don 

Margarito talked to a packed house until 12:30 Sun- 
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Presbytery of the South, Tuzantla, Mexico 


day night at Cocio, and they wanted him to talk all 
night. 

We are rejoicing in the receptive attitude there, all 
the more so because several villages that formerly were 
quite receptive to the gospel message are all but closed 
to us now. Such difficulties are not, however, so much 
the result of anti-religious feeling as they are of a 
spirit of compromise between the Catholic and the 
Liberal elements. The former are not permitted by the 
local authorities in these villages to have the services 
of a priest, and they in turn object to the Protestant 
minister’s preaching. Our hope is that in the homes 
and small groups of the people that are accessible, by 











the faithful exposition of the gospel truths as the only 
source of eternal blessing and as a message of real 
uplift for the people of this world, the Holy Spirit 
may be pleased to keep the doors open for the entrance 
of Light. 

Extensive rural evangelistic campaigns are being 
carried on this year by the five evangelists of the pres- 
bytery, and by several of the teachers who are released 
from educational work while the mission schools are 
closed. Recently our local pastor, the evangelist for 
this state, and I went afoot with our packs of bedding 
and books on our backs, for twenty miles around the 
lower end of Lake Patzcuaro visiting the villages, and 








Bride and groom and the Presbyterian congregation at Santiago, Undameo, Mich., Mexico 
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then, a week after, the pastor and I went twelve miles 
the other direction, this time with a donkey to carry 
our packs. We found a good number of enquirers who 
were partially evangelized under the more favorable 
conditions of former years. 

This is a testing time for all. The struggle just now 
in the country scems to be between those who would 
break down fanaticism and superstition, and those who 


would go to the extreme of establishing atheism. We 


trust that the former may prevail; and that, as the - 


rubbish of four hundred years of Romanism is cleared 
away, the Word of God may find a propitious soil. 
The Christian forces seem all too small for the task; 
but we remember who is the Head of the Church, and 
ask for a faithful undergirding through the prayers of 
Ged’s people everywhere. 





One Saturday Morning in Cheeloo Hospital 


By MRS. PHILIP B. PRICE, Tsinanfu, Sung., China 


W Csmer I love my work in the little British- 
American School, and find it most interesting 
to follow along with Mary in each step of her 

education, I do miss the sight, smell, work, and atmos- 

phere of a hospital. So my real treat of the week is 
to go down to Surgical Rounds on Saturday mornings, 
and follow the large group of visiting doctors, sur- 
gical staff, internes and fourth-year medical students 
from bed to bed, as interesting cases are presented and 
discussed. Yesterday the wards presented quite a dif- 
ferent picture from several weeks ago, when the beds 

were about half empty, due to China New Year. A 

patient will make every effort to be home on China 

New Year, even if he has to return to the hospital the 

next day. In fact, with many, the old superstition 

holds, that if you are in bed on New Year you may 
be ill most of the ensuing year. Yesterday, however, 

West Upper, the men’s surgical ward, was practically 

full, each bed made neatly with clean linen in true 

hospital fashion. One patient, an emergency appen- 

dix of the night before, looked conspicuously high in 

his bed, as he rested in half-sitting position in our one 

gatch bed, which has recently been made in our hos- 
pital workshop. This bed is in constant use, a patient 
relinquishing it after a short period of time for the 
next ill patient who needs it. This bed turned out so 

well, that we are having others made. West Upper, a 

bright, clean, sunny ward with twenty beds would re- 

mind you very much of any hospital ward at home. 

The patients’ charts hang in order by the nurse’s desk. 

Across the room is the doctors’ desk for the writing of 

histories. Between the two desks are two surgical dress- 

ing carriages, fitted up with sterile supplies just as at 
home, except that crockery jars and other local products 
have been substituted as much as possible for glass- 

ware from America. Next to each patient’s bed is a 

stand, on every one of which are a Bible and hymn 

book. These are used every morning in ward prayers 
and also serve, with other literature from the hospital 
library, as reading material for the literate. There 
is also a teapot on every stand, and sometimes a tea- 
cup, though many Chinese prefer to.drink right out 
of the spout of the teapot. Each teapot is kept filled 
with hot water from the tank in the center of the room. 

On every stand also is a covered cup for the patient 

to spit into. We find these more satisfactory and sani- 


tary for this race of inveterate spitters than the spit- 
toons which we used in the Soochow hospital. 

Besides quite a number of tuberculosis, tumor, ap- 
pendix, and fracture cases, we discussed an interesting 
case of a man who had carbon-monoxide poisoning. 
He and his wife had gone to sleep in a room with a 
chimneyless stove. This is a not-infrequent cause of 
death in North China. When they were found, the wife 
was dead, lying on her husband’s arm, and the man 
was unconscious. He regained consciousness shortly 
after admission to the hospital, but his right arm was 
paralyzed, pulseless, and blue, whether due to the coal- 
gas poisoning or to the pressure of his wife’s head was 
uncertain. With complete rest in bed, and gradual 
careful massage, and electrotherapy, he is regaining 
the use of his arm. In the next bed was a man whose 
face and ear had been slashed by bandits, several 
months before he came to our hospital. The result was 
an ugly deformity, and locking of the jaw. Again the 
electrotherapy department had helped, and Dr. Price 
had performed two plastic operations, and the man 
was nearly ready to leave the hospital with almost nor- 
mal appearance and function. In this ward too was 
a case of elephantiasis of both legs. Dr. Price had cut 
a strip of skin and fascia out of each leg, not only 
to reduce the size of the legs, but also to improve the 
lymphatic circulation. 

The surgical ward on the third floor differs from 
West Upper by the presence of large beams of wood 
exposed in the ceiling. These have been utilized for 
suspension and making traction upon broken and con- 
tracted limbs. For this reason, we try to put most of 
our fracture cases on this ward. One poor man, a 
graduate doctor from our own medical school, lay in a 
network of ropes, in an attempt to straighten out a bad 
case of arthritis. Because of intense suffering, he had 
become an opium addict, and finally came in to us 
for cure of the drug habit, as well as for his other 
condition. He presented a picture of a wrecked life. 
On this ward, too, we saw two fractured spines, one 
T. B. spine, and an osteomyelitis of the skull, caused 
by a fall. Just off this ward is a room with four beds, 
given over to the eye department. Dr. Chan, who has 
recently taken over our eye work, and who has spent 
several years at Johns Hopkins, showed us a case of 
central corneal retinitis due to tuberculosis. 
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East Upper, the women’s surgical and obstetrical 
ward, is just like West Upper, except for a glassed-in 
cubicle for the new-born babies. When we went into 
the ward, it was feeding time, and a tiny black head 
was visible above a pink baby blanket by the side of 
every woman on the right side of the ward. Our ob- 
stetrical department has grown considerably since Dr. 
King of the English Baptist Mission arrived in 1932. 
We have many more patients referred to us, and also 
many more who come to us for pre-natal care and nor- 
mal delivery. One surgical case on the left side of 
this ward was of special interest. A country woman, 
trying to commit suicide, had cut across her larynx. 
To save her life, one of our graduate doctors, practicing 
in a near-by village, had performed a tracheotomy, and 
she was breathing through a tube in her neck. This 
doctor brought her into our hospital for further treat- 
ment. Dr. Price operated, opened wide the voice box, 
and tried to repair the stricture. Since then, several 
attempts have been made to pass the bronchoscope down 
her trachea, and it is hoped that we can soon remove 
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the tube in her neck. She may or may not be able 
to talk. 

As we left each ward, Dr. Hsu, of our pathological 
department, showed us in a most interesting way speci- 
mens and microscopic slides from the patients we had 
been discussing. Dr. Hsu is a keen worker, and takes 
the greatest pride in his work, which he does most 
meticuously. 

I might add that West Lower is the men’s medical 
ward, and that East Lower ‘is divided into a Women’s 
medical ward and a very attractive children’s ward. 
We also have in our hospital three private rooms, 
which are all too few. The wing of the new hospital, 
which will soon be finished, will give us facilities for 
many more private patients, as well as for more ward 
cases. The new out-patient building begins to look as 
though patients could soon be seen there. We hope 
to move into both these new buildings in September. 
Perhaps, in another several months, I can write you 
about our new hospital in action. 





A Day in Yencheng Hoastel 


By MRS. KIRK T. MOSLEY, Yencheng, Ku., China 


BOUT 8:15 A. M., the hospital gateman can be 
seen, as well as heard, ringing the bell to sum- 
mon everybody to prayers at the hospital chapel. 

The patients who are well enough are urged to attend, 
the doctor or nurses visiting each one and seeing that 
they get there. Our service is then opened with a 
hymn and prayer; the Bible is read and a short talk 
follows explaining the passage of Scripture which has 
just been read. These prayer services are led by the 
staff members or the hospital evangelist. After this 
the day’s work begins. 

This morning there are several special cases to be 
seen. We first come to a private room. Here we have 
a bandit who has been shot in two places, back of the 
neck and through the chest. He came in for treatment 
three days after he was shot and it seemed that noth- 
ing could be done for him; but the doctor, with a prayer, 
begins blood transfusions and continues to give them 
for days. A slight improvement is shown, but pneu- 
monia sets in and he is carefully nursed through this, 
and the doctor’s hopes are raised. Finally one day 
he is able to locate the bullets and remove them, and 
now our bandit friend is well on the way to recovery. 
His people have been here for six weeks. They have 
heard the gospel every day in the hospital chapel. Do 
any of them believe? Why was this man who was so 
near death’s door spared? Ah! it is not for us to know 
the will of the Lord. Now he can go about and he 
attends chapel every morning. Who knows whether 
or-not this man will be saved? 

The rounds are continued. Here is a T. B. case, 
the patient in the next room has kala-azar, next comes 
a case of trachoma, then carbuncles, hypertension, etc., 
and so on until the patients have been seen. Now we 


go upstairs and about twenty “opium eaters” crowd 
around us. They are all smiling. One wants to know 
when he can go home, another tells that he doesn’t 
crave opium as much as before. The histories of all 
are interesting as well as pathetic. We will take time 
to tell about only one. This man, whose father was 
formerly president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Shanghai, was at one time quite wealthy. He com- 
pleted his education in England, but by the opium 
habit has lost all of his money and self-respect. He 
is now almost cured after being in the hospital two 
weeks and has taken a great deal of interest in the gos- 
pel message. 

Now comes the time for operations. This morning 
there is a major operation. This is an old Christian 
woman, who has been sick for a long time but who 
would not come in because she was afraid. At last she 
has given in. The spinal anesthesia does not do the 
work this morning, so ether is given. The operation 
is soon over and the patient is taken to her room. 

It is lunch time now, and, after everyone has eaten, 
a half hour’s rest is taken. About 1:30 in the after- 
noon and the crowd begins to arrive for clinic. Mr. 
Heo writes out the tickets, 10 coppers apiece. The 
people sit in the chapel and Mr. Lieu, the hospital 
evangelist, tells them about the Saviour. This after- 
noon there are thirty at clinic, a few “opium eaters” 
and others with so many different diseases. Only too 
often they come with incurable disease when it is too 
late or after they have been treated by Chinese doctors 
until there is no hope left. Then they decide to come 
to the foreign doctor, and at that stage they expect 
the doctor to guarantee the patient’s life. 

There are many opportunities for telling someone 
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Yencheng Gospel Hospital, showing staff and patients, Yencheno, Ku, China 


about Christ during clinic. While clinic is going on, 
one nurse is busy giving the “opium eaters” their treat- 
ments. About 5:30 in the afternoon accounts are taken, 
treatments completed, and then it is supper time. 

At 6:30 P. M., this particular evening, a prayer 
group meets in the hospital chapel. They are praying 
especially for a revival, and any Christian, whether 
patient or from outside, who wishes may join in. The 
meeting lasts about an hour and there are many earnest 
prayers going up to the Lord. After the meeting the 


patients are looked after once more, and orders left 
with the nurse for the night. 

We need your prayers in this work. The hospital 
cannot accommodate all who want to come in. There 
is only space for thirty beds, but in spite of this as 
many as forty to forty-five are taken in at times. They 
are crowded in every nook and corner. 

It is only by God’s help that so much can be done 
with so little. He has greatly blessed us and the work 
since Dr. Mosley took charge of the hospital about 
eleven months ago. 





The Evangelistic Opportunity of the 
Mission Hospital 


By DR. M. P. YOUNG, Soochow, China 


E HAVE recently been forcibly reminded of the 
evangelistic opportunity of a mission hospital, 
in spite of the recent laymen’s report to the 

contrary. 

About thirty-five years ago the Dzi family moved 
to Soochow and: found employment in the hospital un- 
der Dr, Wilkinson. The mother and all the sons but 
one became earnest Christians and spent many years 
of service in witness bearing. The second son was a 
hardened sinner and spent his whole life in sin of 
the most terrible kind. His devoted mother never lost 
hope, however, and her last words were a prayer for 
his salvation, Not long ago he was admitted to the 


hospital in a critical condition. His body was so 
wrecked and marred with the stains of sin that he 
was hardly recognizable as the fine physical specimen 
of years ago. Fortunately, his mind was still clear. 
While on his death bed, he accepted Christ and his last 
words of assurance were, “If Christ could save the 
thief on the cross, I am sure that He can save me.” 
Yesterday we discharged a patient with very much 
the same history. Mr. Wang was the head of a gang 
in Shanghai’s underworld for many years. He was 
admitted four months ago with advanced kidney trou- 
ble. For fifteen weeks he resisted every effort that was 
made to lead him to Christ. The last week of his 
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stay the Holy Spirit gained entrance into his heart. 
A few hours before his death his friends came and took 
him home to die. As he bade us good-bye we felt that 
he was not going out into the darkness, but that his 
soul would soon be welcomed into the presence of Him 
who came to save even to the uttermost. 

Mrs, Tsu, the mother of one of our nurses, came to 
the hospital with advanced tuberculosis. After much 
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prayer and daily teaching of the Bible she accepted 
Christ. During her stay here she witnessed before the 
patients xud testified as to the joy that had come into 
her life. Six days before her death she went home, 
and during this time she pointed her mother and others 
to Him. Will you join us in prayer that the whole 
family may be brought to Christ. 





A Weak Vessel Made Strong 


By WILLIE BURNICE GREENE, Kunsan, Korea 


OKE SIN WON-NIE has been lame since she 

was five years old. From her description of her 

lameness, I feel convinced it was caused by in- 
fantile paralysis. Had God not had work for her to 
do, surely she could never have lived through the diffi- 
cult years of her youth, and the unhappiness of not 
being wanted because of her deformity, being knocked 
from “pillow to post,’ so to speak. 

She had reached the age of seventeen before she 
had even heard of the Christian Doctrine. Then one 
day a woman who had moved next door said to her, 
“Come and go to church with me.” This was some- 
thing new in her life for anyone to really desire her 
company, so she gladly went; and there she heard 
about a wonderful love, one so great that He gave 
His life that she might live. At once her starved little 
heart received the glad tidings, and then and there 
she decided in her heart that she would trust this 
Jesus and become a follower of His, like those who 
were gathered together in His Name and who were 
singing such wonderful words to His praise. 

When Wednesday night came, the neighbor asked 
her again to go with her, and how happy she was to 
know that Christians went to church at night; for ac- 
cording to Korean custom a girl of her age was not 
supposed to go about the streets in the daytime. So 
she faithfully attended Wednesday and Sunday night 
services, and any other night when special services were 
being held. Three months later there was a revival 
being held in the church. She felt that she must hear 
what the preacher taught in the study hour in the morn- 
ings; so she braved the ridicule of not sticking to 
custom, and attended in the day as well. It was so 
wonderful to study God’s Word that she never missed 
a service day or night, and that was the beginning of 
regular church attendance. 

But now a sad thing happened, her parents were 
not believers, so they made a match (without her con- 
sent) for her to marry into a heathen family, this was 
before she was eighteen years old. 

Sin Won-nie received much persecution from her 
mother, father, and brothers; in return she prayed for 
them constantly and continued to tell them of the won- 
derful peace she had found in the “Jesus Doctrine,” 
until they began to go to church also. And now her 
mother and two brothers are baptized church members, 
and her father attends sometimes. She has an older 
brother who went to Japan to work before she became 


a Christian, and, though she is not with him, she 
writes to him often begging him to go to church over 
there and is praying for his salvation. Her mother 
is serving as chairman of a circle in the auxiliary, her 
younger brother is Sunday-school superintendent, and 
her other brother is teaching in the Sunday school. 
All this has come about in the seven years that Sin 
Won-nie has been following a for she is now 
twenty-four years old. 

You are wondering about the family she married 
into, The Korean custom is that, after the marriage, 
a girl goes home for a stay with her own mother 
before going to live “for keeps” with the in-laws. 
Well, when Sin Won-nie’s visit with her own mother 
was up and the in-laws called her to live with them, 
she refused to go unless they would promise not to 
block her going to church (which most always hap- 
pens in a marriage into a heathen family). The 
mother-in-law, to prove her promise of not blocking 
her faith, allowed her to attend the mission ten-days- 
Bible Class that was in session at that time, furnish- 
ing the needed amount of rice. 

But after some time the in-laws, because of her 
being lame and not physically able to do the hard 
work required of a daughter-in-law, tired of her and 
wanted the son to have another wife; so back Sin Won- 
nie goes to her own parents again and they, now being 
Christians, received her gladly, although they were ex- 
tremely poor and feeding another mouth made it very 
hard, as they are having a hard time to barely live. 

It was at the ten-days Bible Class mentioned above 
that she came to the notice of the missionaries. Miss 
Lillie Lathrop was the first one to discover her pos- 
sibilities for a Christian worker, she also did much for 
Sin Won-nie by having her treated for months in our 
hospital. 

The following February she started to study at the 
Kunsan Bible Institute. Since the family are so poor, 
it had been necessary for her to receive help in order 
to study in the Institute. Different members of her 
church have helped her, since she has become a very 
valuable worker in the church. She teaches the adults 
each Sunday morning (even though she is very much 
younger than they), and the young people in the after- 
noon, She is president of the church auxiliary, chair- 
man of one of the circles and president of the C. E. 
Society. Her spiritual development from the very ‘first 
has been marvelous. She has certainly been a bene- 
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diction to the students each year of our Bible Institute, 
for her prayer life and her closeness to the Master is 
so beautiful. She is now studying in her fifth year 
and will graduate from the sixth grade next November. 

Last summer she gave her services to go out and 
teach in other church classes, and to each she brought 
a great blessing. With her lameness it is necessary 
for her to rest after walking the distance of a city 
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block. How can she do all this with the handicap 
of her deformed body? That is the wonderful part 
of it; God has taken the little marred vessel of her 
body, after she yielded it to Him, and filled it with 
His Spirit, and it is made beautiful to glorify Him, 
which she is doing each day. May it please Him to 
use her many years more. 





Come and See 
By MRS. L. G. BRAND, Kwangju, Korea 


INCE Egyptian days it has been said, “Ye cannot 

S make bricks without straw,” and it is verily true. 

Who would have the courage or hope to attempt 

a fifty-bed hospital without funds—or even with less 
than $6,000? 

Come and see! God has magnified and beautified 
our “little faith” until a substantial modern brick 
building, with electric lights, hot-water heat and baths, 
is completed, for all who come to see—and yea—to use 
in times of illness. 

What kind of folks will come? First the ragged, 
torn, diseased and emaciated, beggars, lepers—and 
there will be others. Nowhere is caste or social lines 
more distinct than in the Far East, and yet this barrier 
is lowered at the mission hospital gate. There will 
be high class people, both Japanese and Korean, very 
modern in habits of smoking, eating, and drinking, 
attended by servants. The hospital needs their dollars 
rather badly, to care for the charity patients and the 
over-head expenses of the plant. 

Listen! The Unseen figure walks and talks in the 
rooms and the corridors. “Inasmuch as ye do it unto 
the least of these, ye do it unto me.” 

God’s blessing and spirit are invoked before each 
operation. Every day is begun in prayer. Our sta- 
tion evangelists supply country helpers to preach to 
the men patients. This affords them the opportunity 
to “follow-up” ex-patients in the country districts. One 
woman evangelist gives full time, daily, talking and 
teaching the women patients individually. Her life 
was spared by an operation in the old building. This 
testimony is of special comfort to the sick. 

Mrs. Talmage, with her gentle, winning personality, 
gives many hours in prayer at the patients’ bedside. 

The hospital contacts are many and varied. One 
glances up! Who is approaching? A figure in a long, 
coarse, yellow hemp cloak—and look, what’s on his 





head? The Westerner would instantly say—an up- 
turned basket. This is a Korean man in mourner’s 
clothes, showing respect to the lost members of his 
family. Where does he hail from? Away back in 
the mountains. Many of his brothers there thus far 
are unreached by the gospel message. 

I mentally picture him from one of the charming 
ravines—a hamlet set in a bamboo grove above a run- 
ning brook. He walks with stoic dignity, yet ignorant 
of the world beyond his village. Now he will see for 
the first time the Western foreigner, Miss Prichard or 
Dr. Brand, and ask for the help which his witch doc: 
tor could not supply. Oh God! May their touch 
and contact with this stranger be gentle. He proves 
to be in desperate need of an abdominal operation, and 
he will be in the hospital for three weeks. Enlight- 
ened? Yea. He learned many things and the most 
precious of all—“the Jesus Way.” He departs taking 
a Bible and hymn book with him—then the beginning 
of a church in the mountain ravine. 

“Who is that huddled-up creature lying there on the 
ground?” Just a woman, yes charity written all over 
her, but Christ said to help these. “I came to save 
sinners.” A thirty-pound tumor is removed and she 
is radiantly happy, returning home with the “good 
news.” This woman’s household is won for Christ 
through her transformed physical and spiritual life. 


“Can’t he walk?” No, he has been lame for seven 


years following a terrible burn in early childhood. 
A month later, passing through the corridor I hear his 
happy voice singing “Jesus Loves Me, This I Know” 
—seeing is believing. The isolated countryside pours 
in to touch and see the neighbor’s child who walks 
again! 
“A little child shall lead them.” 
Yes, the unreached shall hear and Christ’s banner 
will fly to the uttermost parts of the earth. 





Two Pictures 
By AURINE WILKINS, Soonchun, Korea 


PictTurRE No. 1 
HE crowd had been gathering since before day- 
light, the streets narrow enough, at best, were 
completely filled with people. They had come 
for miles and the crowd would equal any circus crowd 


in America for number, and still they were coming. 
What was the meaning? The richest man among two 
hundred thousand people was to be buried! He had 
been dead nine days, and the body kept while all the 
elaborate preparations which he had requested were 
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carried out. Although the day was set, something was 
not quite completed, so it was postponed until the next 
day. Was the crowd disappointed? Maybe so, but 
they had no idea of missing the show, so they waited 
patiently, as only Orientals can, until the next day. 
Food was given to anyone who went into the yard of 
the deceased, and it is said that more than one thou- 
sand people were fed during the day. 


Yesterday the crowd was astir early, and, never hav- 
ing seen anything of the kind, I joined the rabble to 
watch. Needless to say this was a heathen funeral. 
The man had requested that there be five hundred 
banners. These are made of silk or rayon, about ten 
or fifteen feet long and two or three feet wide, of various 
colors. They are usually given by friends, but, should 
the ones sent in by friends not number 500, his family 
was to supply the rest. These were put on long bamboo 
poles and carried high by five hundred men. Then 
there were fifty huge wreaths of artificial flowers car- 
ried by fifty men, to say nothing of artificial flowers 
in pots carried by younger men. They have a super- 
stition about flowers dying, so only artificial ones are 
used. The first in the procession weré men riding 
ponies. These men wore horrible false faces and carried 
long wooden knives to frighten the evil spirits away. 
Such men are highly paid, because they say a person 
who does that will only live a short time. Immediately 
following these were two servant girls completely cov- 
ered with mourning cloth. These girls were to serve 
the spirit of the departed. Formerly they were buried 
alive with the corpse to serve him in the next world. 


Following these was a covered chair carried by four 
men which contained a suit of the man’s clothes. ‘Then 
came the spirit chair with the spirit of the departed, 
and then the biers—huge, gaudy affairs made of wood 
and painted red, green, and yellow, and carved in 
elaborate and grotesque designs. There were two of 
these so that the evil spirit would not know exactly 
which one contained his body! These were carried 
high on the shoulders of about twenty men who swayed 
from one side of the road to the other dodging the 
spirits. Then there were mourners who wailed at in- 
tervals. The family followed the corpse. His seven 
sons walked one behind the other, all dressed in mourn- 
ing cloth which resembles sackcloth. The women were 
carried in chairs and men went on either side carrying 
curtains so that the women would not be seen. It took 
forty minutes for the show (that is what the people 
call it) to pass, and even at the end crowds were still 
pouring into the town. We did not go to the grave—I 
had seen enough of a pagan funeral. The gaudiness, 
the grotesqueness, the absolute futility of the whole 
thing is appalling to think of, to say nothing of the cost. 


Picture No. 2 


We are teaching in a combined Bible class, about 
twenty churches are represented, and nearly two hun- 
dred are studying, both men and women. This class 
is put on by the Korean pastors and helpers, and we 
Americans are asked to come and teach. Last night 
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after the service a woman came to me and said, “The 
dormitory is full and we have no place to sleep.” 


“Oh, there must be room in the dormitory,” I said, 
“Let’s go to see.” 


When we got to the dormitory I simply could not 
believe that what I saw was true. The women were 
lying on the floor (of course they always sleep on the 
floor, but they were so close together that a postage 
stamp could not have been put between them), and 
around the wall many were sitting, prepared to sleep 
in an upright position. The room was about 25x25 
and there must have been seventy or eighty women to 


say nothing of the children, of whom there was a’ 


generous number! We finally managed to borrow a 
room outside and our friends went to it and I went 
to my little 5x8 room. As I crawled into my cot I 
felt real selfish to have even that much room. That 
night I kept waking to think of the poor millionaire 
asleep on the hill—and of the rich poor people crowded 
together in the dormitory. The women were all at class 
the next morning, each one as cheery as if she had 
slept on a Beauty Rest mattress! 

Maybe there is no connection between these two pic- 
tures, but I could not help thinking that if one-tenth 
of the money that was spent on the funeral could have 
been used to add another room to the dormitory the 
millionaire would have rested just as well and the 
Bible students would have rested much better! It is 
not for one night only that they sleep like this but for 
a WHOLE WEEK. 


Hidden Treasure 


Why had the Mexican woman spent many tearful 
nights in great distress of soul? 


What was the Mexican woman’s answer to the priest’s 
denunciation of the tracts distributed by our doctor? 


What do we see when visiting the Yencheng hospital? 


How does the surgical ward in Cheeloo differ from the 
West Upper? Why? 


What happened to Miss Gomez? 


What are some of the difficulties the ‘“Soul-Winners 
of the Saddle” meet? 


How is each day begun in the Kwangju hospital? 


Give some instances of the influence of hospital evan- 
gelism. 7 


What did one mail carrier encounter on one of his trips? 

Who has most of the mail in the African mail bag? 

Tell the story of Sin Won-nie. 

What had blinded the African baby? 

What new doors are opening up in Mexico? 

How did the native evangelist and Mr. Ross travel, 
and what did they carry? 

What experience did the daughter of one.of our Africa 
missionaries have recently? 
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Love Travels Fast and Very Far 


low, first told by Mr. 

Jack Harris, of WSM, 
in the Nashville Tennessean, 
became the more significant 
when a few days ago Mrs. 
J. G. Barden at Wembo Ny- 
ama was/ordered home for a 
serious operation, but over 
WSM, through this same 
marvelous tie-up of the Pres- 
byterians, arrangement was 
made for a special treatment 
that saved the service of a 
missionary and maybe the 
life of his wife. 

A nineteen-year-old college 
girl travelled 600 miles to 
Nashville, Thursday, to send 
her family a Christmas pres- 
ent. 

And 9,000 miles away in 
the heart of Africa, the en- 
tire family—mother, father, 
little sister and brother—got 
the thrills of their lives when 
they heard their big sister talking to them from America. 

Sarah Stegall, nineteen-year-old junior at Flora 
MacDonald College in North Carolina, left her family 
in Africa three years ago to come to America for an 
education. She hasn’t seen or spoken to them since, 
although constant communication has been effected 
through the means of cables and letters regularly dis- 
patched from her North Carolina dormitory room. (It 
takes six weeks for a letter to reach Belgian Congo.) 

Sometime ago, Sarah’s father, Carroll Stegall, mis- 
sionary stationed at Lubondai, Belgian Congo, in the 
heart of Africa, rigged up a radio telegraph set and 
started signaling in the general direction of America. 

About the same time George Reynolds, WSM en- 
gineer, headed the short wave set at the WSM trans- 
mitter in the general direction of Africa, hoping to con- 
tact someone near his sister, Lena Reynolds, who is 
stationed as a missionary in Belgian Congo. 

It wasn’t long before George Reynolds, from WSM 
in Nashville, was talking to Carroll Stegall in Lubon- 
dai, Belgian Congo, in the heart of Africa. 

The Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board, with head- 
quarters in Nashville, was soon to take advantage of 
this unusual tie-up between the darkest continent and 
America. Every Thursday, when George Reynolds 
talked to Stegall and his sister, Mission headquarters 
in Nashville sent out information and instructions to 
Reynolds at the WSM transmitter to be passed on to 
Stegall and the Mission in Lubondai. 

Meanwhile, for three years, Carroll Stegall’s nine- 
ten-year-old daughter had been in the United States 
away from her family. She knew, of course, of 
the unique communication between her father and 
Reynolds. 


Te thrilling story be- 





Miss Sarah Stegall as she extended greetings 
to her family in Africa by short wave radio 


This year, as Christmas 
holidays neared and the other 
girls at college prepared to 
go home to their families, 
Sarah Stegall could stand it 
no longer. She went to the 
president of the college, ob- 
tained permission to leave 
two days early, and rode 600 
miles to Nashville to see 
George Reynolds and make 
arrangements to speak to her 
family in Africa. 

She arrived in Nashville 
late Wednesday afternoon, 
spent the night with the 
Reynolds family, and was 
at the WSM transmitter be- 
fore noon, on Thursday. 

At one o’clock (9:30 p. m. 
in Belgian Congo), Reynolds 
started testing. 

“Hello, hello, ON4CSL- 
W4CRE, Nashville calling 
ON4CSL, Belgian Congo.” 

In a minute and a half he 
had contacted Carroll Stegall in Africa, who was wait- 
ing for the call. 

George Reynolds, acting as master of ceremonies, 
explained that they had a surprise for him. 

“But first, here is Dr. C. D. Fulton of the Mission 
Board.” 

In terse language, Dr. Fulton relayed the following 
information: 

“Hello, folks, over there in Africa. The Sidney 
Smiths arrived here last week. The doctor looked 
them over and said they were much better than he had 
expected. Dr. John R. Mott was here last Wednesday 
and said he was pleased to hear from you. The Jack- 
son’s baby is getting along fine; it’s a week old, and 
they haven’t named it yet. I’ve forgotten whether it’s 
a boy or girl. The new teacher for Lubondai was 
approved by the Board. She will be selected soon. 
Several are anxious to come. . . . That’s all this week. 
. . . Merry Christmas to you all.” 

All the time a very-much awed young girl stood near- 
by. She kept saying to herself: “Oh, why can’t I think 
of something to say! Won’t mother be surprised! I 


believe I’m being fooled. . . . Oh, this just can’t be 
true.” 

But it was. And Sarah Stegall found herself stand- 
ing before the microphone. 

“Hello . . . Hello, mother and dad. ... This is 
‘Sanky’. . . . I came two days early from school and 


spent twenty-six hours on the train I’m staying with 
the Reynolds in Nashville. ... I passed through 
Chattanooga on the way here and called up the folks. 
Grandpa is very sick. I’m going to stay with them 
during the holidays. There isn’t any snow here, but 
it’s mighty cold.” 
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The young girl was very nervous, but still slightly 
bewildered and incredulous of the truth of the whole 
incident. It wasn’t until George Reynolds started read- 
ing her father’s reply that she really believed her own 
family had heard her voice. The reply came back by 
code. 
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“Ves, ‘Sanky,’ we recognized your voice at once. 
. . . We were almost stunned, and oh, terribly happy. 
Your mother is crying right now. . . .” 
And so was “Sanky” Stegall. 
She was so happy. 
—Reprinted from World Outlook. 





Evangelism in an African Hospital 
By J. TINSLEY SMITH, Jr., M. D., Mutoto, Congo Belge, Africa 





Staf—Goldsby King Hospital, Mutoto, Belgian Congo— 
Extreme left, Dr. Smith, extreme right, Mrs. Smith 


HE group of half-clad natives sat on the floor 
in front of me listening with eager hearts to 
what the white doctor had to say. 


I turned to the man sitting nearest me and started 
to ask him from what he was suffering, but even as I 
looked at him, he was sound asleep. The man next 
to him shook him awake and I asked him his name; 
then, before I could ask the name of his village he was 
fast asleep again. He had the dreaded African sleep- 
ing-sickness. I cautioned the medical boy to begin 
treatment on him at once, else it would be too late. 


Every morning all patients who come into our hos- 
pital—the Goldsby King Hospital at Mutoto, Belgian 
Congo—for the first time, are seen and talked to per- 
sonally by either Mrs. Smith or myself. Some morn- 
ings there are only one or two; other mornings there 
are as many as twenty who have come to us for the 
first time. Our secretary medical boy brings them 
into the office, they sit on the floor around the desk, 
the boy shuts the door in order that we may have 
quiet and privacy, and then he sits down across the 
desk from me to help out with the language difficulties. 

They come in to us with their aches and pains, that 
in which they are primarily interested, and we start 
talking to them about these things. 


The next person in line is a little old woman. Dried 
up, emaciated, withered and broken. Questioning her 
we find that she has had a huge tumor for many 
years. During all of that time she has gone to the 
water every day, down slippery trails, and carried 
back a large pot of water on her head. During this 





time she has made innumerable trips to the forest and 
brought back on her head loads of wood that a strong 
man would find hard to carry. Times without number 
she has gone to the field to hoe her corn and manioc, 
suffering agony—but no one cared. During all this 
time her husband has probably been sitting in the shade 
of the house smoking his pipe or gossipping. 

And so we go on down the line asking each one the 
reason for which they came to the white doctor. The 
last patient in the line is a young mother, sitting on 
the floor with her baby in her lap. I say to her, “Baba 
(Mother), is it you that is sick or the baby?” She 
tells me it is the baby, so I lean over and clapping my 
hands say “Lua konoku, Muana.” (Come here, baby.) 
She puts the little one on his feet and he starts to 
toddle across the room toward me, but even as he comes 
with his little black hands stretched out in front of 
him, we see what is the trouble. The baby is blind. 
I lift him to my lap and turn his little face to the 
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light, and there in each eye is a dense white mass—the 
baby has cataracts in each eye. I ask the mother how 
it is that a child so small should have this trouble, 
and she tells me that she and her husband went to the 
forest one day and placed the baby beneath a huge tree 
while they went a little further to work their field, 
and one of those sudden tropical showers came up. 
Lightning struck the tree, but apparentiy did not in- 
jure the child. However, before many days had elapsed 
they noticed these white masses forming in the little 
one’s eyes. 

I put the little fellow back on his feet, and hearing 
his mother’s voice he toddles back and climbs into her 
lap. And then I am forced to tell her, “We cannot 
operate on your baby for we do not have the instru- 
ments, and the baby is too young to get the proper 
codperation anyhow.” 

And, O, friends, that little one is over in the middle 
of Africa today—groping around in that intense dark- 
ness that only a blind person can appreciate. And yet 
he is so typical of millions and millions of his elders 
who are groping around in the darkness of heathenism 
and sin. We have the One and only Light that will 
dispel that darkness. Shall we deny it to them? 

As we finish talking to these patients about their 
bodies, I turn to one of the older men and say to him, 
“Where are your grandparents?” He looks at me in 
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wonder because of the nature of the question and says, 
“Oh, they are dead.” ‘Well,’ I say, “Where are your 
parents?” “Oh, they are dead, too.” “And where 
will you be some day?” He catches my point and grins 
up at me as he says, “Oh, some day I will be dead, 
too.” 

“Truly,” I say, “you and everyone sitting in this 
room will be dead. You have come to us here for 
treatment. If you need an operation we will be only 
too glad to try to help you. If you need medicine we 
shall gladly give it to you. But, though we do help 
you now, some day every one of us is going to die. 
The white doctor sitting here in front of you will some 
day be dead. But we came here to tell you of the 
Great Physician who can give you Eternal Life so that 
we need never die,” and then how easy it is to tell 
them the old, old story of Jesus and His love. Then 
when we have finished giving them the gospel in just 
the simplest way that we know how, all of us bow our 
heads and we ask this Ngangabuka Munenene (great 
physician) to bless each one of us there in that little 
room. And then as we finish they file out of the door 
to the dispensary in the back where they will get their 
medicine. Some of them we will never see again on 
this earth, but we follow them with our prayers that 
the Holy Spirit may.bless the word spoken to His 
honor and glory and to the salvation of their immortal 
souls. 





The African Overland Mail 


By V. A. ANDERSON, Bibanga, Congo Belge, Africa 


ESTERDAY the mail came in. It came as usual 
on the back of a native carrier who had walked 
fifty miles from Kabinda, our postoffice. To go 

to Kabinda is merely “une petite promenade.” The 
runner who makes the round trip to Luebo from 
Bibanga once a month on foot covers three hundred 
miles going and a like number returning. 

When the history of Africa is finally written, ade- 
quate space and praise must be allotted to these faith- 

-ful helpers without whose unflagging assistance Euro- 
peans could not have penetrated the heart of this great 
continent. Kipling’s vivid description of the Indian 
Overland Mail will give you a glimpse of these pic- 
turesque and indefatigable messengers. 

Couriers make regular trips to the government post- 
office to get letters which come from Europe and 
America but it is also necessary to maintain a weekly 
messenger service between the stations of your mis- 
sion, there being no other means of communication. 

In chronicaling the labors of missionaries in Africa 
from before Livingstone’s day until now, and possibly 
for years to come, native messengers, some of whom 
are often mere lads, must receive honorable mention, 
lor they, too, have served the cause of Christ. Thou- 


sands upon thousands of miles they have traveled, 
We know of one mail carrier who, 


Spear in hand. 


when alone in a forest, was attacked by a python and 
all but lost his life. More than once we have seen 
them limp in with feet bruised and swollen, or drag 
themselves in weak with fever. It is a remarkable 
fact that during several decades of this interstation 
messenger service so few mails have been lost that they 
probably can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 


It is interesting to note that the mail bag, during the 
last year or so, often contains more letters written 
by natives than by missionaries. The overland mail is 
playing an important role in building up a unity and 
promoting Christian fellowship among scattered believ- 
ers. Some years ago our student evangelists were 
reluctant to leave the Bibanga territory and go 140 
miles to the Morrison Bible School at Mutoto. Once 
the ice was broken (what an inapt figure to use in 
Central Africa), and letters began to filter back, Mutoto 
did not seem so far away. Now they go gladly and 
eagerly and remain contentedly at their work. These 
students patronize this mail service heavily and ap- 
preciate this means of contact with the “home-folks.” 

The contents of any mail bag are varied and interest- 
ing, and those of an African mail pouch are as varied 
and as interesting as any. Sometimes there are little 
notes without envelopes. Sometimes the wrappers are 
homemade and wonderful to behold. Could one take 
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a cross section of the messages which are interchanged, 
one would find reports of the births of new babies, 
of sicknesses and of deaths. Marriages too are men- 
tioned but only after many previous reports of amounts 
of dowry delivered. Many are the requests for some 
article or for money, and one can almost feel the 
weight of the missives which beseech the cther fellow 
to pay such and such a debt. One of the delights and 
weaknesses of the African is debts. In reply there go 
back more letters written on scraps of divers kinds of 
paper; or packages containing fathoms of cloth, pieces 
of soap or something else. Sometimes a fond mother 
sends her boy a few morsels of dried meat or a little 
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package of dried ants or grasshoppers. These too go 
through, but there is a ruling that they remain on the 
outside of the bag. This puts a terrific strain on the 
poor, hungry messenger who usually knows what high 
delicacies he is transporting. 

There is one thing which these Congo mission mail 
bags contain more frequently than they do anything 
else, and that is requests for prayer. If a letter does 
not include such a request, almost certainly there 
will be a promise to pray for a friend or a report of 
and praise for answered prayer. 

Because your prayers and your gifts go into these 


mail bags, we know you will be interested in hearing 
of the African Overland Mail. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


October 1—Mrs. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan. 
October 1—Rev. Geo. A. Hudson, China. 
October 1—Miss Mary McCown, China. 
October 2—Miss Sophie P. Graham, China. 
October 2—Rev. J. K. Johnston, Brazil. 
October 4—-Miss Margaret Douglass, Brazil. 
October 4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Korea. 
October 6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China. 
October 9—Miss Florence E. Nickles, China. 
October 10—Mrs. S. P. Fulton, Japan. 
October 10—Mrs. John B. Vail, Korea. 
October 13—Rev. A. H. Miller, Africa. 
October 13—Mrs. Geo. W. Taylor, Jr., Brazil. 
October 16—Mrs. Eugene Bell, Korea. 
October 16—Dr. J. B. Woods, Sr., China. 
October 16—Dr. Jeff W. Chapman, Africa. 
October 18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan. 
October 18—Mrs. J. McL. Rogers, Korea. 
October 19—Rev. Jas. R. Graham, Sr., China. 
October 21—Dr. R. B. Price, China. 

October 22—Miss Natalie C. Moffett, China. 


October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China. 

October 23—-Miss Julia Martin, Korea. 

October 25—Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mexico. 

October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa. 

October 25—Rev. J. L. Jackson, Africa. 

October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil. 

October 27—Rev. H. Maxcy Smith, China. 

October 28—Mrs. J. C. Crenshaw, China. 

October 29—Dr. Geo. C. Worth, China. 

October 30—Rev. P. C. Dubose, China (retired). Ad- 
dress in U. S., 1518 Fair St., Camden, 
S. £. 


Nore:—A Birthday Card with signature only and 
unsealed, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to 
any of the above, to the address which appears in the 
back of every other issue of this magazine. Star before 
the missionary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The 
home address will be supplied by the Educational De- 
partment, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. If 
cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—5 cents to Africa, China,. Japan and Korea; 3 
cents to Mexico and Brazil. 





MISSIONARY DEPARTURES 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. R. F. Cleveland. 
Rev. and Mrs. Plumer Smith. 
Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt Miller. 


Dr. and Mrs. Tinsley Smith. These will 
stop in Europe for six months’ study. 


Miss Virginia A. Brand, New Missionary. 
Mexico—Miss Pattye Sutherland. 





Miss Virginia A. Brand 


Miss Brand is a sister of Dr. 
Louis Brand of our Korea Mis- 
sion. She was born in Staunton, 
Va., and educated at Mary Bald- 
win College, taking her A. B. de- 
gree there. She goes to Africa as 
a teacher of missionaries’ children. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1934—July 1, 1934 
Receipts—April 1, 1935—July 1, 1935 


Decrease for three months .... 
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Group of babies at the Bibanga Clinic 


Better Bibanga Babies 


By (MRS. E. R.) JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER;, Bibanga, Congo Belge, Africa 


Short babies, tall babies, 
Smile babies, bawl babies, 
Fat babies, round babies, 

Tan babies, brown babies! 


ABIES to the right of us; babies to the left of 
us; babies in front of us crowing and crying—at 
the “Better Bibanga Baby” hospital in the heart 

of sunny Africa. Dainty pink frills and blue ribbons, 
lace caps and organdy ruffles—oh, no, indeed! Only 
sunshine suits sent by the Heavenly Father as a warm 
covering for little black skins; and a wooly black cap 
that nature provided for wee heads make up their in- 
fant trousseau. A black string may be tied tightly 
around a little fat middle, or if the father went hunt- 
ing for baby bunting and caught a nice monkey which 
he sold in the village market, then a string. of bright 
beads might be added around chubby little wrists and 
ankles, but that is all, until “commencement day.” 
You have heard of big brothers and sisters gradua- 


ting, but did you ever hear before of babies gradua- 
ting? That is just what they do at Bibanga, Africa, 
when they get old enough to leave the baby clinic and 
go with their mothers to the big hospital. On this won- 
derful “commencement day” all of the babies, whose 
mothers have brought them each week to be weighed 
and who have taken their medicine nicely, receive a 
wonderful “graduation” gift. It may be a wee “smelly” 
cake of soap, or a nice warm baby blanket, but the 
gift they like best of all is a little white dress. This 
little dress does not look like your baby sister’s dress 
with tucks and tiny ruffles. It is plain and made of 
heavy cloth so the black mother can take it to the 
spring and pound it upon the rocks to get it clean, 
but it is a “dress,” and how proud the mother is to 
put it on her baby. She gives the baby a bath first 
but, oh, how different it is from the warm, sudsy bath 
in your pink bathtub! 

Poor brown baby is seized by one arm and held in 
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mid-air while dashes of icy water, splashed into his 
eyes and ears and over his little naked body, cause 
him to howl and to shiver. Every big drop of water 
on his dusty skin causes the black to shine through, 
making him look as if he were dressed in a “polka dot” 
gown instead of his new white one. The sun is his 
only towel, and soon dries his tears and his little naked 
limbs. Then his mother anoints him with oil, hair 
and all! Ugh! would you like to be that greasy? Are 
you afraid that he might be so slippery you would let 
him drop if you tried to hold him? Not at all, for the 
very oil that “Lux” and “Palm Olive Soap” is made 
from, is gently rubbed into his soft little skin until it 
is like velvet. Now his one little garment is slipped 
over his wooly head and he is ready to be cuddled, 
this wee black baby just as cunning as any white or 
brown or yellow or red baby could be, for “Jesus 
loves them just as He does you and me.” 

What a fat tummy this one has! His middle sticks 
out so far he can hardly see his wiggly toes. Poor 
little fellow, he has been stuffed so much on starchy 
puddings instead of nice, rich milk, that his stomach 
is not very happy and he is brought to the hospital 
so Nurse Rogers can tell his mother how to feed him 
so he will get well. 

Why are these children sitting on the doorstep digging 
at their toes with sharp sticks and small knives? You 
must not ask them for they would duck their heads in 
shame and run away. They are lazy little folks and 
have jiggers in their toes, and so the other children 
tease and call, “Jigger Feet.”” Those who are care- 
less and do not keep their feet clean get sand fleas, 
called “jiggers,” in their toes. These are active little 
creatures that dig under the skin, begin housekeeping 
and raise a big family, which sometimes eat off the 
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toes of those too lazy to get them out. Did you ever 
hear of any little white folks that did not like to take 
baths and sometimes waited until Saturday night for 
a good scrub? Black children that disobey their 
mothers and won’t go to the icy spring to take a good 
plunge every day have sores all over their arms and 
bodies because other little animals, so tiny that you 
cannot see them, burrow under the skin and live there 
until washed away by nice soap and water which, after 
all, is the best of medicine. 

The “Better Bibanga Baby” clinic must be a regu- 
lar “bawl game” for why does each baby try to “bawl” 
louder than the other one? They should be very happy, 
for Nurse Rogers, who loves them so much and takes 
care of them so carefully, is giving them something to 
drink. Wouldn’t you like a sip?. Drink it down 
quickly! Now why did you pucker up your mouth, 
make such a funny face, and blink your eyes as if 
you were trying to keep the tears from falling? Did 
you think it was chocolate milk? No, it is liquid 
quinine, the bitterest medicine in the world. No won- 
der the babies bawl! They have to take it to keep them 
from having malaria. You take yours in capsules to 
keep it from tasting, but there is no money to buy the 
capsules for a mission hospital, so little black babies 
drink the bitter water. 

Would you not like to come and visit them and 
watch them basking in the sunshine and rolling in 
the sand and kicking and crowing and crying? 
Wouldn’t it make you happy to watch the sick babies 
get well and to watch the well babies grow? Perhaps 
some day you will grow up to be a missionary and 
will have a baby hospital of your own. Even now you 
can pray for them and thank God for those who are 
helping Bibanga Babies to grow Better. 





Junior Foreign Mission Program 


for August 1935 


Torpic—MEpIcAL MIssIons 


CaLL TO WorsHIp—‘Jesus Loves Me’’—(played 
softly). 


Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

Sonc—‘Jesus Loves Me.” 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with the name of a hospital in 
our mission lands. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

SCRIPTURE READING—Matt. 18:2-6, 19:14. 

PRAYER—Thanskgiving for those whom God has called 


to go as medical missionaries, and for the work 
they have been able to do. 


Petition for the salvation of those who come 
to the hospitals, for the children brought to the 
clinics that they may be healed in body and grow 
up to be strong Christian men and women. 


“Jesus Calls Us.” 


Quiz—Tell something of queer medical customs in 
non-Christian lands.* 


Story—Better Bibanga Babies. 
Sonc—“Sing Them Over Again to Me.” 


CLOSE WITH THE M1zPpAH BENEDICTION. 


SONG 





*The leaflet “Sure Cures in Korea,” which is free, 
will give some help for the Quiz. Order from Educa- 
tional Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn, 
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Home Mission Section 
General Missions Conference 
August 1-4 


The Home Mission program will begin Thursday morning, August 1, and continue through 


Sunday, August 4. 


The Bible teacher during the period will be Dr. S. L. Joekel, of the Presbyterian Theologi- 


cal Seminary, Austin, Texas. 


Dr. C. T. Caldwell, Waco, Texas, will deliver an address Thursday evening, August 1, on 


“Prayer and Its Place in Evangelism and Benevolence.” 


qualified to speak on this searching theme. 


There is no one in our Church better 


Friday morning, August 2, Dr. James L. Fowle, Chattanooga, Tenn., will present “The Home 
Mission Opportunity for Our Church in the New Tennessee Valley.” Dr. Fowle lives at the very 
center of this great development which is attracting nationwide attention and which will mean 
the coming of thousands of new people into this area. 

Friday evening, August 2, Dr. E. M. Conover, of New York City, Director of the Interde- 
nominational Bureau of Church Architecture, will give an illustrated lecture on the “Romance 
of the Church Building.” Dr. Conover is the foremost authority on church architecture in the 
United States. This lecture is not a dry technical discussion of church plans, but a thrilling pre- 
sentation of the church building in the life of the Church from earliest ages. It is hoped that 
this lecture will be heard by everyone in our Church who has a building or remodeling problem, 


whether at home or in the foreign field. 


Sunday, August 4, Dr. Robert H. McCaslin, Memphis, Tenn., will be the preacher, both in 
the morning and in the evening. Dr. McCaslin is not only a member of the Assembly’s Execu- 
tive Committee of Home Missions but is one of the great missionary pastors of our Church. 

There will be vesper services with missionary speakers Thursday, Friday, and Sunday eve- 


nings. 





The Centennial Celebration of the Morven 
Presbyterian Church 


UNDAY, May 26, 1935, was a beautiful day, and 
the services in the Morven Presbyterian Church 
made glad the hearts of many who had been 
looking forward to the Centennial Celebration of their 
church. Former members and friends gathered with 
the congregation and filled the pews to worship in com- 
memoration of the church’s One-hundredth Anniversary, 
“Acting in accordance with Concord Presbytery, the 
Rev. Samuel Williamson and the Rev. Samuel Watson 
visited Anson County in the character of Missionaries. 
One result of their effective labors was the erection of 
a neat house of worship at Mineral Springs. ... The 
said house was dedicated to the worship of Almighty 


God on Sabbath, the 30th day of May, 1835...” (Ses- 
sional Records of Church). 

At the morning service the Rev. A. H. McArn, D. D., 
who is now in the forty-third year of his pastorate in 
the Presbyterian Church of Cheraw, South Carolina, 
preached the Centennial sermon from I Chron. 22:14, 
“and thou mayest add thereto.” In his message the 
eminent minister reminded the congregation of the rich 
heritage which they enjoy, and charged them to keep 
sacred and carry on the trust which has been committed 
unto them. The Scripture lesson was read by the Rev. 
Charles E. Stevens of the Morven Baptist Church. 
(I Chron. 22:11-16.) The Centennial Prayer was of- 
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fered by the Rev. A. G. Buckner, D. D., who fifty 
years ago shepherded the flock. Mrs. Frank Fetzer of 
the Wadesboro Presbyterian Church sang a solo appro- 
priate for the service. 

The afternoon service centered around the reading 
of the church history, which was prepared by Mrs. C. 
H. May and read by her daughter, Miss Ruby May. 
The history, with its facts and touches of personal in- 
terest, was presented with poise and dignity becom- 
ing its records. It is a manuscript of ecclesiastical 
literature and will be kept as a sacred document in 
the vault in the Presbyterian Historical Foundation in 
Montreat, North Carolina. On the roll of former pas- 
tors are names which have been prominent in the early 
history of Southern Presbyterianism; Rev. J. M. Cald- 
well, Rev. J. P. McPherson, Rev. W. M. Sutton, Rev. 
J. E. Morrison and Rev. A. G. Buckner, all pastors 
duriny the first fifty years. 

Dr. Buckner, in his brief address of greeting, paid 
respect to those who now represent the congregation in 
the “Church Triumphant” and gave an interesting 
reminiscence of his connection with the church fifty 
vears ago. The Rev. A. A. Walker, of the Rocking- 
ham Presbyterian Church, for a number of years sup- 
erintendent of Home Missions in Mecklenburg Pres- 
bytery, brought greetings from the Home Mission Com- 
mittee. He spoke very kindly of those whose faces he 
missed in the pews. 

_ The pastor read communications of greeting from 
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former pastors, members, and friends. Among them 
were greetings from Rev. J. J. Douglass, a former 
pastor; Rev. T. W. Devane, of Charlotte Court House, 
Virginia, a former pastor; Rev. J. M. Walker, D. D., 
of Charlotte, North Carolina; Rev. J. A. McQueen, 
of Fulton, Missouri, a son of the church; Rev. W. V. 
McRae, of Hamlet, North Carolina; Rev. Cary Adams, 
President of Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, 
North Carolina; The Rev. Thomas W. Graham, D. D., 
Dean of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin, Ohio; the Camden Presbyterian Church; 
the Lilesville Presbyterian Church; Mrs. G. A. Mar- 
tin, of Gastonia, North Carolina; Mr. John Woodburn 
and his mother, Mrs. Mattie J. Woodburn, of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina. 

The church bade her sons and daughters come home 
and dedicate themselves anew to the God of our 
fathers. They came and waited before Him “with 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, and 
having favor with all the people.” Dr. Buckner pro- 
nounced the benediction and committed the church 
again unto Christ her head. 

All the churches of the community codperated beau- 
tifully and contributed to the glories of the day. Mrs. 
W. Q. Davis, chairman, Mrs. W. C. Howle, Mr. V. L. 
Wall, and Mr. W. E. Steagall were the members of 
the Centennial Committee, and the day was a just re- 
ward for their interest and labors. 

Morven, North Carolina. 








HE Hungarian settlement near Hammond is the 
T largest Hungarian farming community of its kind 
in the United States. The majority of the first 
settlers and even the majority of those now moving in 
are of the Catholic faith. But it was the Presbyterians 
who built the first Hungarian church. Fourteen years 
ago last June, at the insistence of the congregation, I 
took up the work in this field, being the fourth pastor 
to serve this church. At first I hesitated to work here, 
as I had grown up in the community. But I soon 
found that this was an advantage as well as a disad- 
vantage. A knowledge of the people and field, together 
with the right use of tact, have made it possible to ac- 
complish what would otherwise have been impossible. 
These last four years have been our hardest. The 
farmers’ cash crops here have been failures all these 
years. We are being tried and tested as never before. 
Sometimes we wonder whether we are accomplishing 
anything; whether it is all worth while. Our people 
are all poor. They are unable to give. No one is 
earning a living wage. Farming provides the only 
source of income. 
Notwithstanding all these difficulties, as we take 


Hungarian Presbyterian Church 


By REV. ALEXANDER BARTUS, Pastor 


stock, we have much to be thankful for. Our little 
church is holding her ground. We have been able to 
hold our services and Sunday school every Sunday. 
Our Sunday school is stronger than it has ever been, 
both in interest and attendance. We have a fine 
women’s organization that is doing good work. The 
young people’s society is active. Our equipment to 
carry on the work is the best in the community, includ- 
ing both the Hungarian and American country churches. 
In fact, our community house is the finest building and 
community center in Livingston Parish. 

Our public schools close here the first week in April, 
as the children are needed to harvest the strawberry 
crop. I attended and took part in the closing exercises 
of the high school and of our Hungarian Settlement 
grammar school. There were fourteen in the graduat- 
ing class at the Hungarian Settlement school. It caused 
me no little joy to know that nine of the fourteen at- 
tend our church and Sunday school. In the graduating 
class at the high school there were four Hungarians, 
three of whom are members of our church. The larg- 
est night-school class in Livingston parish is in our 
Settlement school. The young man who has charge 
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Missions 


of this work attends the college in Hammond and is 
one of our boys. 

Sometimes we are prone to be dissatisfied with our 
accomplishments, but when we consider the good in- 
fluence our little church is exerting on the community, 
we have much to be grateful for. 

The church service is conducted in Hungarian. 
Teaching in the Sunday school is carried on almost 
entirely in English. Just recently Mr. TeSelle donated 
fifty hymnals to our Sunday school. This was a very 
helpful donation and is much appreciated. Our young 
people prefer to sing from these hymnals rather than 
from the Hungarian books. 

Even in these past years Mrs. Bartus and I have 
carried on the Vacation Church School work. This 
year we hope to receive some help and so be able to 
do more effective work with our children in this de- 
partment of our church work. 

Every year I teach a Catechism class. As a result, 
ten to twelve young people join our church on profes- 
sion of faith each year. One adult, formerly of the 
Catholic faith, joined our church on profession of 
faith last month. 

During these times we are called upon to render a 
greater variety of services for our people than ever 
before. I have walked miles through the woods, many 
times at midnight, to pray with the sick and the dying. 
At one funeral I had the coffin made and helped to 
put the body in it. Not only our Presbyterian people 
but also the Catholic people often knock at our door 
for help. Just a few days ago a Catholic came to me. 
His wife was in the nospital in New Orleans. She 
was ready to come home, but he had no money. The 
priest and the sisters would not help him, so he came 


to us to ask help in getting his wife back home. We 
sent him back again with the hope that some of the 
church members would render the necessary service. 
But the man was back again shortly, so one of my 
elders and I put him in touch with some people who 
arranged to bring his wife home the same evening. 
There is much opportunity for service. We are in a bet- 
ter position possibly than others to serve these people, 
for we are Hungarians, we speak their language, and 
we are one of them. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, we are limited in rendering this service. Finan- 
cial conditions are bad, worse than ever before since 
we came here. During these past four years our salary 
has been cut and has stayed cut. We have four boys 
and two girls in the family who must be taken care 
of. What must we do? Shall we turn our backs upon 
our work? Our people gave gladly when they had 
something to give. All of us here in this community 
have been trying to make our way without any State 
or Federal relief. We have not been unfaithful to 
our task. Our past will prove it. 

But, in spite of the gloomy outlook, it is our firm 
belief that the God who carried his people safely 
through the Red Sea, who has been with us in finding 
a new home in a new country, will show us the way. 
And even now, through these trying days, he is but 
showing us the way into a larger and a more useful 
life. 

We heartily thank our many loyal friends for their 
prayers and financial support in helping us carry on 
among our people for the Master. We ask for your 
continued prayers. 


Hammond, Louisiana. 





The Bible—A Home Missionary 


News Bulletin, from American Bible Society 


N A Southern state a magistrate last year purchased 
100 Bibles from the American Bible Society to give 
to those arraigned in his court. He says the best 

way to administer law is to put the law, the prophets, 
and the gospel into the hands of people in trouble. 
He gives them Bibles to carry to jail when sentenced 
and to take home when liberated. Many of the books 
go into mountain homes where there has never been a 
Bible. 

ee 
_ The first complete New Testament in Cheyenne has 
Just been published by the American Bible Society. 
The Society has printed some part of the Bible in 
fifteen Indian dialects spoken throughout America. 

x ee 

“Joe” is a Filipino and in Kansas, Oklahoma, he 

operates “‘Joe’s Cafe.” “A nice fellow, Joe is, but 


terribly lonesome. A Bible in his own language, Igorot, 
would help a lot,” wrote an Oklahoma lawyer to the 
Dallas, Texas, agency of the American Bible Society. 
Needless to say Scriptures were sent to Joe. 
se 

An Indian woman living in one of the New Mexico 
pueblos was given a Bible. By the study of the Scrip- 
tures she was led to embrace the Christian religion. 
When news of this reached the governor of this pueblo, 
he brought her case before his council. The woman 
appeared with her Bible and told the elders that she 
believed in its teachings. Firm in her refusal to re- 
nounce her new-found faith, she was sentenced to a 
public whipping. Charges have been filed against the 
governor and his council by the United States district 
attorney. 

Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 











The Harris Memorial Church 


By OSMA NEWTON, Missionary 


N YANCEY COUNTY, about three miles from 
Green Mountain, a station on the C. C. & O. rail- 
road, along the upper reaches of one of nature’s 


I 


picturesque mountain streams, there stands a church of 
It is the Harris Memorial Church, named 


native stone. 

























in honor of that saintly man of God, the Rev. J. A. 
Harris, who for twenty-five years ministered so faith- 
fully and lovingly to the people of Mitchell and 
Yancey Counties. 

Mr. Harris was instrumental in the building of 
twelve churches in different communities here in the 
mountains. He was gladly welcomed in the homes 








of the people by young and old alike. It is especially 
fitting that here in Toledo, North Carolina, where his 
last days were spent, a church should perpetuate his 
name and memory. The suggestion was made that such 
a pretty church should be on the highway where it 
could be seen. But a friend replied: “Then it wouldn't 
be so like Mr. Harris’ life, which was spent among 
the lowly in obscure places.” The mantle of this godly 
man has fallen on Rev. John W. Young, of Buladean, 













M 
is 
L 
who preaches three times each Sunday in the churches tk 
of this field. b 
At Harris Memorial Church, Mr. Young is wel- Ss 
comed twice a month for preaching services. The Sun- tc 
day school meets every Sunday. Every second Sunday p 
afternoon the children gather for n 

e: the Junior Missionary League. They 
have their own officers chosen from 0 
their number. After singing many ct 


favorite hymns, the Survey's Junior 
Program is carried out. The chil- 
dren are especially interested in 
Mexico, China, and Korea, because 
nissionary friends have visited us 
from these countries. One of the 
projects the children delight in is 
the gathering of flower seeds each 
autumn to send to Miss Willie 
Burnice -Greene, of Korea, for dis- 





—— 
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tribution to the women at the Spring 
Bible Class. 

Each Saturday afternoon in the 
various homes our ladies gather for 
the study of the Psalms and the 
reading of the Survey. 

Not far from the church is a pretty 
cottage builded according to Scrip- 
tural suggestion, “upon a rock.” Here 
your Home Missionary lives and in 
every way possible helps in the build- 
ing of a Christian community. 

Some bright, frosty morning you 
might see little children coming to a building near this 
home, called the Community House. Here we have | 
school five days in the week for eight months. The : 
regular public school course is taught. At roll call 
a Scripture verse is repeated. This session a verse 
has been learned from each book in the Old Testa- 
ment. In the afternoon a period is devoted to the 
study of the Catechism and a Scripture Question Book. 

At devotions, on some days, the Sunday-school lesson 
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is studied. Each day the pupils repeat in unison the 
Lord’s Prayer, for it is the teacher’s desire that during 
the session this wonderful prayer may be memorized 
by each scholar. But it is not all work and no play. 
Swings, a merry-go-round, and a seesaw are provided 
to entertain the children when they do not wish to 
play games. The decorations on the wall show how 
much the pupils enjoy using the colored crayons. 
We have a library which is enjoyed by the people 
of our own community and by many from neighboring 
communities. A section of the library is reserved for 
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the little people. It is their delight to take a book 
home, so if any friends have books they do not need, 
we would be glad to have them. At this house our 
social gatherings are held. Here our visiting friends 
are entertained. There is a prophet’s room in this 
building too. We would be glad to have friends visit 
us and occupy it while they enjoy meeting our people 
and seeing our beautiful mountain country. Will you 
not come to see us? 


Toledo, North Carolina. 





A campus pageant at Highland 


An Easter Pageant 
Taken from The Highlander 


N MONDAY afternoon, the Glee Club, assisted 
by others from the entire school, presented an 
Easter Pageant, “The Dawning,” under the di- 

rection of Miss Galloway. The happy suggestion that 
this be given out of doors, and at the “Rock Quarry” 
up the hollow just above the campus, made possible 
an ideal setting. There with the rough wall of na- 
tive rock as a background and sounding board, with 
the shrubbery at its foot, and a level space sufficient 
for “stage” and most of the audience, with the hill- 
side rising abruptly in front and offering a vantage 
point to many spectators, and above and around on 
every side the green woods in their fresh spring dress 
adorned with white blossoms, no spot could have been 
found more suitable or beautiful for the scenes de- 
picted outside the stone walls of Jerusalem with the rock 
hewn tomb not far away. Fitting costumes made real 
the ancient scenes. Then, to aid the climax, the 
clouds, which had hung; dark and low during the first 
sad scene, were thrust aside and the evening sun burst 
through to bathe in its glow the actors just as the 
radiant triumph of the Resurrection broke out in their 
happy speech and glad song. 

In this lovely spot, for us who were gathered there, 
the centuries were turned backward, and we saw a 
Pageant of the Resurrection. We stood outside the 


gates of Jerusalem, with the sepulcher of Jesus to our 
left, and watched those of old time pass back and 
forth between the city gate and the tomb. We saw 
Peter and John and Thomas and the other disciples. 
We beheld the faithful women going sorrowfully to the 
tomb to anoint the beloved Body. We saw Joseph of 
Arimathaea, and Nicodemus, and the Centurion of 
Calvary, of whom early Christian tradition says that 
his name was Longinus and that he became a Chris- 
tian bishop and a martyr for the faith. We tarried 
awhile with the Jerusalem children; and at last we 
saw the procession come back from the glorious scene 
of the Ascension to face the task of conquering the 
world. 

The young folk acquitted themselves most creditably 
in both their singing and speaking parts. The impres- 
siveness with which the tragic sadness of the Cruci- 
fixion, and then the glad triumph of the Resurrection, 
were depicted was evidenced by the reverent silence of 
the audience. One visitor said: “I have seen pageants 
at Montreat and elsewhere, but never one as beautiful 
as this.” A member of our staff remarked: “In the 
‘Quarry Hollow’ we feel always now that we are tread- 
ing on holy ground.” 


Guerrant, Kentuckv. 














There's a New Day Dawning’ 


By FRANCES ROLSTON 


‘ce Te wilderness and the sotitary place shall 
be glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice, 
and blossom as the rose.” These words of 

the prophet of old come down to us anew as we think 

of the changing scenes amid the hills of Kentucky dur- 
ing the past twenty or thirty years. 

But what do we see in these changing scenes? Going 
back to the earlier days, we find a few rude school- 
houses in reach of only a small number of the many 
boys and girls, presided over by teachers, the very 
best of whom had only an eighth-grade education. Any 
Sunday schools? No, not one. Any church buildings? 
No, no dedicated church buildings, but sometimes a 
rude little meeting-house where the older people gathered 
at stated times for services. Any ministers trained to 
interpret God’s Word to his people? No, only a 
few men trying with the light they had to carry his 
message, but many of them not able even to read his 
Word. 

The scene changes—a light breaks in. The people 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church have planted a 
school in these hills, not very complete, not very well 
equipped, not up to the highest standards of educa- 
tional requirements, but a beginning, in his Name. 

Time forbids our lingering over the next twenty 
years, and allows me only a glimpse at the results— 
results made possible because somebody cared enough 
for the boys and girls of the hills, and had enough 
love for Christ in their hearts to establish the school 
and to keep it alive. 

Today this institution, Stuart Robinson School, is 
a fully-accredited high school, while through these same 
hills are scattered its graduates, about one hundred 
and sixty-five of them. Peep into the schoolhouses of 
Letcher County, in which the school is situated, and 
you will find that the number has greatly increased 
since those earlier days. As you look in we will point 
out to you twenty-eight of these teachers who belong 
in our alumni group—young people who have gone 
back into their own or other neighborhoods to carry 
opportunity to those who live there. Thirty-four are 





in institutions of higher learning—hospitals, colleges 
or business schools—preparing themselves for greater 
usefulness and service. Most of these have graduated 
within the past ten years, and in that time seventy- 
two have gotten at least a year of college training, 
while thirteen are college graduates or graduate nurses. 


Sunday school is no longer an unknown term. Oh, 
yes, there are still plenty of children who have never 
been in one, but at least twenty of our graduates have 
had a part in establishing and carrying on outpost 
Sunday schools, most of these in places where one had 
never been held before. 


Thirteen out of this group have been presidents of 
Young People’s Societies, Conferences or Conference 
groups, while today one is president of Guerrant Pres- 
byterial. 

Seventeen of the girls are married and have their 
opportunity to establish and maintain Christian homes. 
Eighty-three of this alumni group are members of some 
church, most of them belonging to the Doermann Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church in Blackey. This organi- 
zation has a most attractive, well-equipped building, 
dedicated to God’s service, with a trained minister at 
its head. And we have mentioned only our graduates, 
not taking into account the many others whose names 
have been added to the church roll, but who did not 
graduate. Has not this helped change the record of 
a county in which ten years ago only three per cent 
of the population were members of any church? 

Truly, the light of the gospel in these hills has 
made them to ‘‘rejoice and blossom as the rose.” But 
the work is not finished. There are still hundreds who 
know not the Master; there “remaineth yet much land 
to be possessed.” Shall we, like ancient Israel, be 
content with what has been done, or shall we press on 
until all is conquered? You who began a good work 
here have never failed us. Will you not continue un- 
til every nook and cranny in these mountains has been 
made to blossom with the light of the love of Jesus? 

Blackey, Kentucky. 





Grading Cundeet and Citizenship 


At Stuart 


NEW system of grading was begun by which 
A not only the academic work of the students is 

taken into consideration, but a definite grade is 
put upon conduct as well. If a student makes a grade 
of 95 or above on conduct, then five points are added 
to his academic grade, provided this does not make 
his academic grade exceed 95. If his grade on con- 
duct is between 90 and 94, nothing is added to his 
academic grade and nothing subtracted; between 80 
and 89, five points are subtracted; between 70 and 79, 
ten points are subtracted. If the grade on conduct 
falls below 70, no academic grade at all is given. 
Good conduct includes truthfulness, honesty, depend- 


Robinson 


ability, courtesy, effort, self-control, general attitude 
toward teachers and fellow-students, and loyalty to the 
school and its standards. We feel that this new sys- 
tem is of distinct advantage to both teachers and 
pupils. 

Three times a year the dormitory students meet un- 
der the supervision of the principal and the matron 
of the girls’ dormitory, the boys in one big classroom 
and the girls in another, seated as far apart as pos- 
sible. Every student is supplied with a sheet of paper 
on which he gives a rating to every other student on 
general all-round excellence, placing each in one of 
four groups—Excellent, Good, Fair, and Below Aver- 
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age. These ratings are tabulated by a committee com- 
posed of boys and girls, with the principal as chairman, 
and an average is made for each student. This is what 
we call the final rating. These final ratings are brought 
together and an average is struck at about the middle 
point. ‘Then those who fall in the upper half are 
placed on the Good Citizens’ Club. In order to safe- 
guard students from being discriminated against by 
those of their fellows who may “have it in for them,” 
they are automatically placed on the Good Citizens’ 
Club regardless of the student rating, provided they 
are graded 95 or above by the faculty. The teachers 
feel that the young people really know each other bet- 
ter than they do, and so ask them to make this rating 
of one another. While it was somewhat difficult at 
first to get them to do this, they are gradually coming 
to see the justice of the system and to fall into line. 
The system is having a splendid moral influence in 
the school because the students know that they have a 











Senior class at Stuart Robinson, 


part in their own rating and that the other boys and 
girls are watching their attitude and conduct. 
Blackey, Kentucky. 





Afterglow 


By JENNIE LEE CRAFTON 


thirty-seven, a rara avis, for hardly one among 

a hundred mountain women reach that age 
without being married. Most of them are wives and 
mothers before they are twenty. Miss Nancy has 
worked hard all her life, cooking, washing, ironing, 
hoeing corn, performing day after day the arduous 
tasks which fall to the lot of so many daughters of 
the mountains. She never had the time nor the op- 
portunity for going to school, and consequently could 
neither read nor write until the fall of 1934. She 
makes her home with a sister who lives only a short 
distance from Stuart Robinson School, and for several 
years has been a fairly regular attendant at the Sun- 
day school held on the campus every Sunday morning. 
Many times poor Miss Nancy has been embarrassed 
at her inability to read when called upon to do so in 
the Ladies’ Bible Class of which she was a member. 
Late in the summer, a small relative of the family, 
seven-year-old Mollie Adams, bereft of father and 
mother and a place to call home, came to live with 
them and, of course, little Mollie must go to school. 
This is considered of real importance now, in contrast 
with the old idea that girls do not need much, if any, 
“book larnin’.” And so when September came and the 
children of the little mining camp and the surround- 
ing country community came trooping over the hills 
and through the dew-wet dells to the beautiful Stuart 
Robinson campus, Mollie was among them. Each day 
she would come home telling of the interesting things 
she had learned, the games she had enjoyed, the friends 
she had made, and the pretty little teacher who was 
so good and kind to all the children in the first and 
second grades. By the end of the first week Miss 
Nancy could stand it no longer. If small Mollie could 
go to school and learn to read and write and cipher, 


Mics NANCY GREEN is a mountain woman of 


so could she! And “believe it or not,” she started 
to school the next Monday morning and has been 
coming ever since! 

A good mind has Miss Nancy; it simply had noth- 
ing upon which to feed during all her thirty-seven 
years until this opportunity came. And how delighted 
she has been as day followed day, each bringing a 
little more of the light of learning to her hungry soul! 
No, she is not making the rapid progress character- 
istic of young, fresh minds, and probably she will 
never go beyond the fifth or sixth grade, but even so, 
think what it will mean throughout the remainder of 
her life not to be entirely shut out from the pleasure 
which reading may bring. Think what it will mean 
to be able to write to her friends, to really sign her 
name and not just “make her mark.” Those of us 
who have been accustomed to doing these things since 
childhood can hardly realize the barrenness of an exist- 
ence without them. It must seem to Miss Nancy that 
a door to a beautiful land is being opened to her, a 
land full of the lilt of poetry, the loveliness of song, 
the joy of knowing, through the medium of books, the 
wonders of far-off places, and the delightful friend- 
ships with the interesting people of history and fiction. 

And who has made it possible for Miss Nancy 
and other underprivileged ones to enjoy such oppor- 
tunities? Primarily, we know that our Heavenly 
Father is behind it all, and that it is He who has 
raised up the friends who, by their interest, their 
prayers, and their material contributions have brought 
these things to pass. Would you not like to have a 
part in so great an enterprise? We on the field of 
action are depending upon your help for a continuance 
of this work so dear to our hearts, and we believe to 
yours also. 

Blackey, Kentucky. 














Stuart Robinson Farm Notes 
By S. A. KNOX 


NE of the most worthwhile projects which we 

have ever put across was the erection of a mod-~ 

ern, fireproof dairy barn and silo during the 
summer and fall of 1934, and the purchase of a small 
herd of dairy cows. This means that we are now 
able to furnish milk and butter for our school dining- 
room—something we have long wished to do, but which 
we have never found possible heretofore. The cost of 
the barn and silo was approximately $4,700. So far 
as we know, the silo is the first in this (Letcher) 
county. Through our coupon campaign, we are now 
trying to raise the necessary money to pay for this 
barn and silo. 

In addition to the ninety-eight acre farm which the 
school has owned for several years, we now have an- 
other twelve acres of tillable land and about thirty 
acres of pasture land, the forty-two acres having been 
acquired during 1934, at a cost of $1,500. It has 
been our aim to produce all necessary vegetables for 
our school dining-room and for the families on the 
campus, but in the future we hope to do even more, 
planting a wider variety of vegetables, and also more 
of each kind. In the planting of field crops, our 
sole purpose has been to furnish crop rotation and food 
for the farm animals, With our dairy project in mind, 
we are turning more to field crops, as well as to a 
wider variety of truck crops, and we hope to produce 
enough feed, such as silage and pasturage, to supply 














Dairy barn and silo, Stuart Robinson 


our cows the year round. Our plans are to increase 
our crop rotation by adding alfalfa and crimson clover 
to our hay crops and soil-building program, and to 
our trucking we hope to add strawberries, rhubarb and 
a vineyard. Formerly we had no hogs, but now we 
have some grade stock, and are building our herd from 
these. We plan to introduce purebred stock as soon 
as we are able. During 1934 we purchased a trac- 
tor, ensilage cutter and hammer mill at a cost of $800, 
and just recently, through the kindness of a friend, 
we have come into possession of a cream separator. 

We feel very happy over the progress which is being 
made in this important phase of our work. 

Blackey, Kentucky. 





Service In the Mount ains 
By (MRS.) ELLEN GUERRANT, Dean of Girls, Glade Valley High School 


WOULD like to tell you a story about one of our 
| Glade Valley girls. She came to us from a very 

poor mountain home, but her heart was fertile soil 
for the gospel seed. She gave herself unreservedly to 
the school work required of her, and, with the aid of 
a scholarship, worked her way through school and re- 
ceived a high-school diploma. At odd moments she 
mastered the Shorter Catechism and memorized whole 
chapters of the Bible. Her mother became interested 
in the Catechism and she too recited it. This family 
asked that a Presbyterian church be built in their 
community. The mother, father, and several of their 
children were among the first members of this church. 

During vacation time, we see this happy-hearted girl 
help in the Bible School and Sunday school back 
home. She determined to go to college; and though it 
seemed impossible to obtain even a part of the neces- 
sary funds, she has now finished her college course and 
is doing Home Mission work among her own people 
this winter. She hopes some day to enter the Assem- 
bly’s Training School and further prepare for her work. 
Her brother is now a candidate for the ministry. 


Four busy years passed by before the opportunity 





An out-of-doors Mountain Sunday School 


came for her to revisit Glade Valley. It is there that 
we see her on a wintry night, talking to an assembly 
of the girls at house-meeting in the old, big living- 
room at the school: 

“I can’t tell you girls how glad I am to be back at 
old Glade Valley again. Nor can I tell you how much 
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this school has meant in my life. My memory so often 
turns back to the days spent herey and I pray that 
God will give other girls and boys the opportunity of 
having a Christian education in this school which I 
love so much.” 

Then she tells a story, tender and earnest, which 
grips the hearts of the girls present and gives them a 
vision of faithful and joyous service in His name. 
Our hearts are stirred within us as she tells of the 
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needs among the mountain people, and how, most of 
all, they need Christ in their lives and homes. 

Then she tells of the four Sunday schools she holds 
each week-end, and often walks twelve or sixteen miles 
over rough mountain paths or roads to fill these ap- 
pointments. She asks that we pray for her in this 
work. And will you not pray also that the Lord of 
the harvest may give her abundant fruit for her labor? 

Glade Valley, North Carolina. 





Presbyterianism in Smith County, 


Mississipp1 


By (MRS.) LORA CAMPBELL WATSON 


BOUT the year 1858, Dr. J. L. Patton, grand- 
A father of the writer, came from Green County, 

Alabama, to Rankin County, Mississippi, and 
from thence to Smith County in 1870. He was a prac- 
ticing physician and a staunch Presbyterian. He was 
interested in his patients spiritually as well as physi- 
cally, and so he invited Rev. O. H. P. Smyth, of Lake, 
Mississippi, to preach at Trenton, Raleigh, and Sylva- 
rena in Smith County in the year 1877. Ten years 
later Dr. J. H. Alexander, of Kosciusko, and Rev. T. 
L. Haman, of Vaiden, Mississippi, organized a Pres- 
byterian church in Trenton. This church was called 
Hebron and the organization was effected in the Metho- 
dist church building. A few years later Dr. Patton 
built, almost at his own expense, a place of worship 
for the Hebron congregation. Dr. John Hunter, of 
Jackson, preached the dedicatory sermon. 

The churches of Trenton, Raleigh, and Sylvarena, 
together with Bethel Presbyterian Church in Rankin 
County, formed one of the Home Mission groups of 
Central Mississippi Presbytery. For several years these 
churches supported a pastor with some help from pres- 
bytery. The manse, which was located at Trenton, 
was originally Dr. Patton’s home, but was later con- 
verted into the pastor’s home. Dr, J. D. West, of 
Kosciusko, Mississippi, was the first pastor to live 
in the manse. 

Rev. U. P. Currie, a son.of the Raleigh Church and 
now of Shreveport, Louisiana, supplied this group of 
churches in 1895 and 1896. Rev. L. H. Kimmons, 
of Oxford, Mississippi, was supply in 1898. Rev. E. 
W. Ford, of Goodman, Mississippi, supplied the group 
and taught in the public school of Trenton in 1899. 
Rev. A. A. Craig, now of Bartow, Florida, served as 
pastor for the next few years, and during his pastorate 
the work prospered. The Oakhill Presbyterian Church 
was organized under his leadership. In 1902 Rev. 
Mr. Craig was called to the Montrose Church in Jasper 
County and later to Meridian. Rev. W. A. Hall, now 











Right—Hebron Church, Trenton, Miss. 
Left—The Manse, Trenton, Miss. 


pastor of Power Memorial Church, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, was then called to this work. He served as pas- 
tor and teacher for almost seven years. After Mr. 
Hall’s resignation, Rev. A. A. Craig was called back 
to this work. He served for almost seven years. 

In addition to these ministers who served as pastors 
and supplies, the following evangelists and ministers 
have assisted at various times in series of meetings at 
Hebron and elsewhere: Rev. G. T. Storey, Rev. S. 
L. Rieves, Rev. D. L. Barr, Rev. C. M Huber, Dr. 
W. D. Morton, Rev. F. L. McCue, and Rev. M. E. 
Melvin. All of these men of God, by their conse- 
crated ministry, have left their impress upon the minds 
and hearts of those who heard them. Since 1920 this 
group of churches has been almost continuously vacant. 
So many families have moved away that it is almost 
impossible to have regular services. However, these 


churches must not be reckoned as dead. As evidence 
of this fact, consider the influence which has been 
brought to bear through them upon the lives of those 
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who grew up under their ministry. The influence 
lives in the hearts of Dr. Patton’s grandchildren. 
Many of their members are working in various churches 
of the South. The following sons have entered the 
gospel ministry: Rev. James Watson, cf Louisville, 
Mississippi, from Bethel Church; the late Rev. E. J. 
Currie, of Chickasaw Female College of Pontotoc, 
Mississippi; the Rev. U. B. Currie, of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, from the Raleigh Church, and Rev. Virgil 
Bryant, of New Orleans from the Oakhill Church. 
In the Southern part of Smith County there were a 
number of Presbyterians who were organized into the 
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Mize and Calvary churches. Mr. J. P. G. Campbell, 
the writer’s father, was first an elder in the old Hebron 
Church of Trenton and then later in the Mize Church. 
These churches have also played their part in the 
extension of the Kingdom. Three sons of Calvary 
Church have entered the gospel ministry: namely, Rev. 
Clarence Ingram, Bogalousa, Louisiana; Rev. Angus 
McNair, of Georgia, and Rev. J. S. Lack, of Ala- 
bama. 

Eternity alone can tell the good these churches of 
Smith County have done. 

Utica, Mississippi. 





Spice Box 


1. Name the speakers for the Home Mission Confer- 
ence, August 1-4. 

2. What equipment has been added to the Stuart Rob- 
inson farm? 

3. How did the Morven Presbyterian Church cele- 
brate its One-hundredth Anniversary ? 

4. Where is our Hunyarian settlement? Who is the 
pastor of the Hungarian Presbyterian Church 
and how long has he served in that field? What 
of the equipment for carrying on the work? 

5. How are students at Stuart Robinson School 
graded? How are members selected for the 
Good Citizens’ Club? 


6. What was the Easter Pageant given by the stu- 
dents of Highland Institute? Why was it so 
impressive ? 

7. Who is the character that Miss Crafton tells us 
about? What did she do? 


8. Tell something of Rev. J. A. Harris’ work. What 
did a friend say about the location of the Harris 
Memorial Church? 


9. Who are some of the men who contributed to the 
growth of Presbyterianism in Smith County, 
Mississippi. 


ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—July 1, 1934............... $38,471.57 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—July 1, 1935............... 31,057.98 


Decrease for three months ... 


6 24S HE Se EN PES $ 7,413.59 





“We Are All in It Together” 


(Continued from page 466) 


me now, John. Almost every night I read these verses 
which the Beloved Disciple wrote in his vision of the 
City of God: 

“And he carried me away in the spirit to a great 
and high mountain, and shewed me that great city, the 
holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from Ged. 
. . . And had a wall great and high, and had twelve 
gates... . 3 And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; 
every several gate was of one pearl. ... And the gates 
of it shall not be shut at all by day: for there shall be 
no night there. And they shall bring the glory and 
honour of the nations into it.’ 

“T think of my little daughter safe within those 


gates,—those open gates through which the redeemed 
of every tongue and tribe and nation are passing even 
now as we sit here and talk I want to be a partner 
in it, John—” 

“Stop, Dave,” the lawy2r put his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder, “not another word. Don’t you see that I 
couldn’t stand being left out either? See here, old 
man, if without giving any names, you will let me 
tell ‘the heart’s reasons «vhich the mind does not know’ 
our church will go in to the last man and the last 
woman, and then, thank God, ‘we’ll all be in it to- 
gether.’ ” 
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The “Ins and Outs” of the Small Auxiliary 


By MRS. H. D. HABERYON, Jonesville, Louisiana 


T PRESBYTERIAL one often hears some auxil- 

iary president apologetically explain that an 

offering was small, or that such and such a 
plan could not be followed, because “We are such a 
small auxiliary.” Such a statement always makes the 
hearer long to rise and protest much as follows: “But 
my dear lady, think of the advantages arising from 
your small numbers. What an opportunity for fellow- 
ship, deep spirituality, efficiency—and what a challenge 
for growth!” We who are members of the small auxil- 
iary need not apologize for its smallness, but in reality 
should take advantage of the things we have but 
which the larger auxiliary has not! 

Consider the officers of the small auxiliary. That 
woman who was president last year knows that she 
must serve again within the next few years because 
there are so few members. While she is not presi- 
dent, is she idle? Decidedly not! More than likely 
she is serving as secretary of two causes! Two? Cer- 
tainly! Often a woman acts as secretary of two causes, 
or as a general officer and a secretary of cause. Usually, 
related causes are grouped, such as Assembly’s Home 
Missions and Synodical and Presbyterial Missions; 
Christian Education and Religious Education; Chris- 
tian Social Service and Pastor’s Aid, etc. Usually the 
vice-president is secretary of the cause in which the 
mission study book is to be presented. A new plan 
being tried in one small auxiliary this year is that of 
making the president also the Secretary of Spiritual 
Life. She is usually the moving spirit in the prayer 
group and personal workers’ group, and is most in- 
terested in the deepening of the spirituality of her 
group. Although this adds greatly to her duties, she 
is rising to the responsibility nobly. The necessity of 
having to serve as the secretary of one or more causes, 
year after year, educates the entire personnel of the 
auxiliary in every cause of the Church. Since every 
member of the auxiliary is either a secretary of cause 
or a general officer, the entire auxiliary composes the 
executive board. 

A Circle Chairman. Because the small auxiliary is 
too small to divide into circles does not mean that 
they are not familiar with or do not follow the circle 
plan. One meeting each month is usually a “circle” 
meeting with the auxiliary members or “circle” mem- 
bers and with a “circle” chairman (not the auxiliary 


president). The circle program as sent out from 
Atlanta is put on and the “circle” engages in other 
circle activities. Naturally there is no shifting of circle 
members, and the membership, unless augmented by 
new members, never varies, yet the auxiliary feels that 
by “shifting” officers it is following the “circle plan” 
just as truly as is its more highly organized larger 
sister auxiliary. 

What of the Budget? ‘The budget is not only a 
vital part of the life of the small auxiliary as a whole, 
but it is a vital part of the life of each individual 
member. It is planned after much speculation and 
prayer—speculation because the women dare not make 
it too large lest the men of the church make one of 
their periodical requests‘that the “auxiliary raise some 
money for the pastor’s salary,” and the money that had 
been designated for some benevolent cause must needs 
be turned over to the men, thus endangering the rais- 
ing of the budget. All problems and needs of a Home 
Mission church must be anticipated before the budget 
can be completed and adopted. It is no wonder that 
each member of the small auxiliary feels the budget 
to be her very own. 

Bible Teachers. One of the greatest difficulties of 
the small auxiliary is finding some one who can and 
will lead the group in Bible study. When such a 
treasure is found, she is usually imposed upon year 
after year until she rebels, or for some other reason, 
ill health, etc., she no longer teaches. Fortunately some 
other leader either rises to take her place or the women 
take turns teaching, a different one teaching each 
month. This latter plan has been found by many 
auxiliaries to be most successful. Many of the women 
who would not study, expecting their usual teacher to 
lecture, fearing a question from the new teacher not 
only prepare the lesson they are to teach, but study 
the others as well! So few women really know how 
to teach the Bible. One presbyterial is planning to 
have a class on methods of teaching the Bible taught 
in connection with the Mission Study Coaching Con- 
ferences. Occasionally the pastor teaches Bible to the 
auxiliary, and this is a good idea if the women are 
working toward Leadership Training Certificates; 
otherwise it is an imposition on the already over- 
worked pastor of a Home Mission church, and may 
cause the women to grow dependent upon an outside 
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Stuart Robinson Farm Notes 
By S. A. KNOX 


NE of the most worthwhile projects which we 

have ever put across was the erection of a mod- 

ern, fireproof dairy barn and silo during the 
summer and fall of 1934, and the purchase of a small 
herd of dairy cows. This means that we are now 
able to furnish milk and butter for our school dining- 
room—something we have long wished to do, but which 
we have never found possible heretofore. The cost of 
the barn and silo was approximately $4,700. So far 
as we know, the silo is the first in this (Letcher) 
county. Through our coupon campaign, we are now 
trying to raise the necessary money to pay for this 
barn and silo. 

In addition to the ninety-eight acre farm which the 
school has owned for several years, we now have an- 
other twelve acres of tillable land and about thirty 
acres of pasture land, the forty-two acres having been 
acquired during 1934, at a cost of $1,500. It has 
been our aim to produce all necessary vegetables for 
our school dining-room and for the families on the 
campus, but in the future we hope to do even more, 
planting a wider variety of vegetables, and also more 
of each kind. In the planting of field crops, our 
sole purpose has been to furnish crop rotation and food 
for the farm animals. With our dairy project in mind, 
we are turning more to field crops, as well as to a 
wider variety of truck crops, and we hope to produce 
enough feed, such as silage and pasturage, to supply 














Dairy barn and silo, Stuart Robinson 


our cows the year round. Our plans are to increase 
our crop rotation by adding alfalfa and crimson clover 
to our hay crops and soil-building program, and to 
our trucking we hope to add strawberries, rhubarb and 
a vineyard. Formerly we had no hogs, but now we 
have some grade stock, and are building our herd from 
these. We plan to introduce purebred stock as soon 
as we are able. During 1934 we purchased a trac- 
tor, ensilage cutter and hammer mill at a cost of $800, 
and just recently, through the kindness of a friend, 
we have come into possession of a cream separator. 

We feel very happy over the progress which is being 
made in this important phase of our work. 

Blackey, Kentucky. 





Service In the Mountains 
By (MRS.) ELLEN GUERRANT, Dean of Girls, Glade aoe High School 


WOULD like to tell you a story about one of our 
| Glade Valley girls. She came to us from a very 

poor mountain home, but her heart was fertile soil 
for the gospel seed. She gave herself unreservedly to 
the school work required of her, and, with the aid of 
a scholarship, worked her way through school and re- 
ceived a high-school diploma. At odd moments she 
mastered the Shorter Catechism and memorized whole 
chapters of the Bible. Her mother became interested 
in the Catechism and she too recited it. This family 
asked that a Presbyterian church be built in their 
community. The mother, father, and several of their 
children were among the first members of this church. 

During vacation time, we see this happy-hearted girl 
help in the Bible School and Sunday school back 
home. She determined to go to college; and though it 
seemed impossible to obtain even a part of the neces- 
sary funds, she has now finished her college course and 
is doing Home Mission work among her own people 
this winter. She hopes some day to enter the Assem- 
bly’s Training School and further prepare for her work. 
Her brother is now a candidate for the ministry. 

Four busy years passed by before the opportunity 





An out-of-doors Mountain Sunday School 


came for her to revisit Glade Valley. It is there that 
we see her on a wintry night, talking to an assembly 
of the girls at house-meeting in the old, big living- 
room at the school: 

“I can’t tell you girls how glad I am to be back at 
old Glade Valley again. Nor can I tell you how much 
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Missions 


this school has meant in my life. My memory so often 
turns back to the days spent here, and I pray that 
God will give other girls and boys the opportunity of 
having a Christian education in this school which I 
love so much.” 

Then she tells a story, tender and earnest, which 
grips the hearts of the girls present and gives them a 
vision of faithful and joyous service in His name. 
Our hearts are stirred within us as she tells of the 


needs among the mountain people, and how, most of 
all, they need Christ in their lives and homes. 

Then she tells of the four Sunday schools she holds 
each week-end, and often walks twelve or sixteen miles 
over rough mountain paths or roads to fill these ap- 
pointments. She asks that we pray for her in this 
work. And will you not pray also that the Lord of 
the harvest may give her abundant fruit for her labor? 

Glade Valley, North Carolina. 


Presbyterianism in Smith County, 


Wicsiscipy: 


By (MRS.) LORA CAMPBELL WATSON 


BOUT the year 1858, Dr. J. L. Patton, grand- 
A father of the writer, came from Green County, 

Alabama, to Rankin County, Mississippi, and 
from thence to Smith County in 1870. He was a prac- 
ticing physician and a staunch Presbyterian. He was 
interested in his patients spiritually as well as physi- 
cally, and so he invited Rev. O. H. P. Smyth, of Lake, 
Mississippi, to preach at Trenton, Raleigh, and Sylva- 
rena in Smith County in the year 1877. Ten years 
later Dr. J. H. Alexander, of Kosciusko, and Rev. T. 
L. Haman, of Vaiden, Mississippi, organized a Pres- 
byterian church in Trenton. This church was called 
Hebron and the organization was effected in the Metho- 
dist church building. A few years later Dr. Patton 
built, almost at his own expense, a place of worship 
for the Hebron congregation. Dr. John Hunter, of 
Jackson, preached the dedicatory sermon. 

The churches of Trenton, Raleigh, and Sylvarena, 
together with Bethel Presbyterian Church in Rankin 
County, formed one of the Home Mission groups of 
Central Mississippi Presbytery. For several years these 
churches supported a pastor with some help from pres- 
bytery. The manse, which was located at Trenton, 
was originally Dr. Patton’s home, but was later con- 
verted into the pastor’s home. Dr, J. D. West, of 
Kosciusko, Mississippi, was the first pastor to live 
in the manse. 

Rev. U. P. Currie, a son.of the Raleigh Church and 
now of Shreveport, Louisiana, supplied this group of 
churches in 1895 and 1896. Rev. L. H. Kimmons, 
of Oxford, Mississippi, was supply in 1898. Rev. E. 
W. Ford, of Goodman, Mississippi, supplied the group 
and taught in the public school of Trenton in 1899. 
Rev. A. A. Craig, now of Bartow, Florida, served as 
pastor for the next few years, and during his pastorate 
the work prospered. The Oakhill Presbyterian Church 
was organized under his leadership. In 1902 Rev. 
Mr. Craig was called to the Montrose Church in Jasper 
County and later to Meridian. Rev. W. A. Hall, now 














Right—Hebron Church, Trenton, Miss. 
Lefi—The Manse, Trenton, Miss. 


pastor of. Power Memorial Church, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, was then called to this work. He served as pas- 
tor and teacher for almost seven years. After Mr. 
Hall’s resignation, Rev. A. A. Craig was called back 
to this work. He served for almost seven years. 

In addition to these ministers who served as pastors 
and supplies, the following evangelists and ministers 
have assisted at various times in series of meetings at 
Hebron and elsewhere: Rev. G. T. Storey, Rev. S. 
L. Rieves, Rev. D. L. Barr, Rev. C. M Huber, Dr. 
W. D. Morton, Rev. F. L. McCue, and Rev. M. E. 
Melvin. All of these men of God, by their conse- 
crated ministry, have left their impress upon the minds 
and hearts of those who heard them. Since 1920 this 
group of churches has been almost continuously vacant. 
So many families have moved away that it is almost 
impossible to have regular services. However, these 
churches must not be reckoned as dead. As evidence 
of this fact, consider the influence which has been 
brought to bear through them upon the lives of those 
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who grew up under their ministry. The influence 
lives in the hearts of Dr. Patton’s grandchildren. 
Many of their members are working in various churches 
of the South. The following sons have entered the 
gospel ministry: Rev. James Watson, cf Louisville, 
Mississippi, from Bethel Church; the late Rev. E. J. 
Currie, of Chickasaw Female College of Pontotoc, 
Mississippi; the Rev. U. B. Currie, of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, from the Raleigh Church, and Rev. Virgil 
Bryant, of New Orleans from the Oakhill Church. 
In the Southern part of Smith County there were a 
number of Presbyterians who were organized into the 
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Mize and Calvary churches. Mr. J. P. G. Campbell, 
the writer’s father, was first an elder in the old Hebron 
Church of Trenton and then later in the Mize Church. 
These churches have also played their part in the 
extension of the Kingdom. Three sons of Calvary 
Church have entered the gospel ministry: namely, Rev. 
Clarence Ingram, Bogalousa, Louisiana; Rev. Angus 
McNair, of Georgia, and Rev. J. S. Lack, of Ala- 
bama. 

Eternity alone can tell the good these churches of 
Smith County have done. 

Utica, Mississippi. 





Spice Box 


1. Name the speakers for the Home Mission Confer- 
ence, August 1-4. 

2. What equipment has been added to the Stuart Rob- 
inson farm? 

3. How did the Morven Presbyterian Church cele- 
brate its One-hundredth Anniversary ? 

4. Where is our Hungarian settlement? Who is the 
pastor of the Hungarian Presbyterian Church 
and how long has he served in that field? What 
of the equipment for carrying on the work? 

5. How are students at Stuart Robinson School 
graded? How are members selected for the 
Good Citizens’ Club? 


6. What was the Easter Pageant given by the stu- 
dents of Highland Institute? Why was it so 
impressive ? 

7. Who is the character that Miss Crafton tells us 
about? What did she do? 


8. Tell something of Rev. J. A. Harris’ work. What 
did a friend say about the location of the Harris 
Memorial Church? 


9. Who are some of the men who contributed to the 
growth of Presbyterianism in Smith County, 
Mississippi. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—<April 1, 1934—July 1, 1934............... $38,471.57 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—July 1, 1935............... 31,057.98 


Decrease for three months ... 


0 lbs bee's 3 be kati yi ae $ 7,413.59 





‘We Are All in It Together” 


(Continued from page 466) 


me now, John. Almost every night I read these verses 
which the Beloved Disciple wrote in his vision of the 
City of God: 

“And he carried me away in the spirit to a great 
and high mountain, and shewed me that great city, the 
holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from Ged. 
. . . And had a wall great and high, and had twelve 
gates... 2 And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; 
every several gate was of one pearl. ... And the gates 
of it shall not be shut at all by day: for there shall be 
no night there. And they shall bring the glory and 
honour of the nations into it.’ 

“T think of my little daughter safe within those 


gates,—those open gates through which the redeemed 
of every tongue and tribe and nation are passing even 
now as we sit here and talk I want to be a partner 
in it, John—” 

“Stop, Dave,” the lawy2r put his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder, “not another word. Don’t you see that I 
couldn’t stand being left out either? See here, old 
man, if without giving any names, you will let me 
tell ‘the heart’s reasons wvhich the mind does not know’ 
our church will go in to the last man and the last 
woman, and then, thank God, ‘we’ll all be in it to- 
gether.’ ” 
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The “Ins and Outs” of the Small Auxiliary 


By MRS. H. D. HABERYON, Jonesville, Louisiana 


T PRESBYTERIAL one often hears some auxil- 
iary president apologetically explain that an 
offering was small, or that such and such a 
plan could not be followed, because “We are such a 
small auxiliary.” Such a statement always makes the 
hearer long to rise and protest much as follows: “But 
my dear lady, think of the advantages arising from 
your small numbers. What an opportunity for fellow- 
ship, deep spirituality, efficiency—and what a challenge 
for growth!” We who are members of the small auxil- 
iary need not apologize for its smallness, but in reality 
should take advantage of the things we have but 
which the larger auxiliary has not! 

Consider the officers of the small auxiliary. That 
woman who was president last year knows that she 
must serve again within the next few years because 
there are so few members. While she is not presi- 
dent, is she idle? Decidedly not! More than likely 
she is serving as secretary of two causes! Two? Cer- 
tainly! Often a woman acts as secretary of two causes, 
or as a general officer and a secretary of cause. Usually, 
related causes are grouped, such as Assembly’s Home 
Missions and Synodical and Presbyterial Missions; 
Christian Education and Religious Education; Chris- 
tian Social Service and Pastor’s Aid, etc. Usually the 
vice-president is secretary of the cause in which the 
mission study book is to be presented. A new plan 
being tried in one small auxiliary this year is that of 
making the president also the Secretary of Spiritual 
Life. She is usually the moving spirit in the prayer 
group and personal workers’ group, and is most in- 
terested in the deepening of the spirituality of her 
group. Although this adds greatly to her duties, she 
is rising to the responsibility nobly. The necessity of 
having to serve as the secretary of one or more causes, 
year after year, educates the entire personnel of the 
auxiliary in every cause of the Church. Since every 
member of the auxiliary is either a secretary of cause 
or a general officer, the entire auxiliary composes the 
executive board. 

A Circle Chairman. Because the small auxiliary is 
too small to divide into circles does not mean that 
they are not familiar with or do not follow the circle 
plan. One meeting each month is usually a “circle” 
meeting with the auxiliary members or “circle” mem- 
bers and with a “circle” chairman (not the auxiliary 


president). The circle program as sent out from 
Atlanta is put on and the “circle” engages in other 
circle activities. Naturally there is no shifting of circle 
members, and the membership, unless augmented by 
new members, never varies, yet the auxiliary feels that 
by “shifting” officers it is following the “circle plan” 
just as truly as is its more highly organized larger 
sister auxiliary. 

What of the Budget? The budget is not only a 
vital part of the life of the small auxiliary as a whole, 
but it is a vital part of the life of each individual 
member. It is planned after much speculation and 
prayer—speculation because the women dare not make 
it too large lest the men of the church make one of 
their periodical requests‘that the ‘‘auxiliary raise some 
money for the pastor’s salary,’ and the money that had 
been designated for some benevolent cause must needs 
be turned over to the men, thus endangering the rais- 
ing of the budget. All problems and needs of a Home 
Mission church must be anticipated before the budget 
can be completed and adopted. It is no wonder that 
each member of the small auxiliary feels the budget 
to be her very own. 

Bible Teachers. One of the greatest difficulties of 
the small auxiliary is finding some one who can and 
will lead the group in Bible study. When such a 
treasure is found, she is usually imposed upon year 
after year until she rebels, or for some other reason, 
ill health, etc., she no longer teaches. Fortunately some 
other leader either rises to take her place or the women 
take turns teaching, a different one teaching each 
month. This latter plan has been found by many 
auxiliaries to be most successful. Many of the women 
who would not study, expecting their usual teacher to 
lecture, fearing a question from the new teacher not 
only prepare the lesson they are to teach, but study 
the others as well! So few women really know how 
to teach the Bible. One presbyterial is planning to 
have a class on methods of teaching the Bible taught 
in connection with the Mission Study Coaching Con- 
ferences. Occasionally the pastor teaches Bible to the 
auxiliary, and this is a good idea if the women are 
working toward Leadership Training Certificates; 
otherwise it is an imposition on the already over- 
worked pastor of a Home Mission church, and may 
cause the women to grow dependent upon an outside 
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teacher. Usually one meeting during the month is de- 
voted to the study of the Bible. 

Using the Survey. A fact noted from consulting a 
number of leaders of small auxiliaries is the great 
number of auxiliaries who study the Survey intensively. 
Many devote an entire meeting each month to its study, 
using not only the “Spice Box” and “Hidden Treas- 
ure” questions, but other features as well. Some small 
auxiliaries require one secretary of cause each month 
to give a resumé of articles on her cause in the current 
Survey. 

Questions the Small Auxiliaries Ask. When small 
auxiliaries have an opportunity to ask questions at 
Group Conference, most of those asked have to do with 
the first six items on the “Standard”: 

Bible Study 

. Prayer Groups 

Personal Workers’ Groups 

Family Altar 

Prayer Calendar 

Tithing 

The promotion of these points seems to be of the 
greatest difficulty. At one Group Conference these 
helpful suggestions were given in regard to Items 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6: One auxiliary stated that its prayer group 
was composed of its entire membership. The women, 
due to different duties and interests, found it impos- 
sible to pray at the same time each day, but did pledge 
themselves to pray for a definite cause (designated by 
the Secretary of Spiritual Life) or for a special prob- 
lem each morning upon awaking. Another auxiliary 
followed the plan of enlisting in a prayer group all 
women who served in any office. The women clearly 
understood this and began codperating with a prayer 
group immediately upon installation. Item 3—Per- 
sonal Workers’ Groups—seems to be the most difficult 
to attain and the one about which there is the most 
confusion. One auxiliary solved the problem by put- 
ting on a “Crusade” for three months in which the 
women were to work definitely toward getting more 
of its own members to attend church. The next three 
months were devoted to reaching outsiders who did 
not attend regularly, and gradually the goals were made 
more difficult, the final objective being the actual sav- 
ing of souls. 

One auxiliary concentrating on Item 4 doubled the 
number of family altars by trying out a plan similar 
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to the Belmont Covenant Plan. The women, as many 
as could be persuaded, pledged to have a family altar 
for three months. At the end of the designated period 
most of the homes continued to have family altars. 


Item 5 has been attained by one small auxiliary in 
this manner: The president asked each secretary of 
cause to buy a Prayer Calendar and bring to the first 
meeting of the year. After calling attention to the 
various prayer items, other features, etc., she asked 
each secretary to paste her particular calendar of ac- 
tivities on the back of the front cover. Thus the Sec- 
retary of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
lightly attached her Record of Work, the Secretary of 
Religious Education the leaflet “Through the Year with 
the Secretary of Religious Education,” the Secretary 
of Assembly’s Home Missions her “Dial.” Those 
with no particular record to keep were urged to study 
their duty leaflets and make their own Calendars. 
‘Many were thus brought to use the Calendar and make 
it a vital part of their lives. 


Item 6. The Belmont Covenant Plan is aiding 
many auxiliaries, and the number of tithers is increas- 
ing. 

Problems Too? Yes. From the above optimistic 
paragraphs it would seem that the small auxiliary is 
ideal. But in reality the problems are legion. How 
to get the women to meet each day during the Week of 
Prayer and Self-Denial? Will Mrs. Blank serve when 
it is her turn to be president? Will Mrs. Green really 
study her cause and promote it as it should be pro- 
moted or will the president have to push her through- 
out the entire two years? Can we possibly increase 
our budget even 5 per cent in these times? How 
many women can be persuaded to attend group con- 
ference and presbyterial? Will our new president fol- 
low a definite order of business or will the business 
meeting be one of bedlam? Why are women afraid of 
audible prayer? Who will give the pastor a room and 
meals on our next preaching Sunday? Can Mrs. 
Brown, our circle chairman, possibly drive into the 
meeting over the dirt road since the rain last night? 
And how can we get that unused woman to work? 
Truly the small auxiliary is no “Arcadia,” yet it has 
its vital part in the Woman’s Auxiliary, and even these 
“knotty” questions find some solution when there 1s 
a spirit such as is found in many small auxiliaries. 





The Sabbath—A Delight 


By MRS. DUNBAR H. OGDEN 


HEN God says “remember” it is folly to forget. 
Two gifts from Eden remain, the family 
and one day of rest in seven. 

Perhaps the modern disintegration of family life 
comes in part from our failure to remember the Sab- 
bath as a joyous day. When God had finished His 
creative work, He rested, “And God blessed the seventh 
day and hallowed it.” (Gen. 2:3.) 


Dr. Campbell Morgan says this expression signifies 
“an attitude of bending down,” of “condescension with 
intention to benefit humanity.” ‘Not man-made, but 
heaven-born,” God’s first gift to humanity was a day of 
fellowship with Himself. The seventh day of the 
world’s existence brought the first sunrise to man and 
ushered in a day in which fellowship with the Creator, 
through worship, was to make him strong and glad for 
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the six following days of fellowship with God through 
work. 

No wonder Isaiah says we are to call such a day “a 
delight” (joyous, satisfying). The name, from the 
Hebrew Shabbath, signifies rest. Even the borrowed 
name, Sunday, seems appropriate to the Lord’s Day, 
suggesting brightness, blessing, the effulgence of the 
Sun of Righteousness. Infinitely more joyous than the 
old rest-day is the Christian Sabbath, with its resur- 
rection glory and the radiance of Pentecost. 

France found one rest-day in ten inadequate. A 
Swiss scientist has discovered that the average night’s 
rest replaces but five-sixths of the one ounce of oxygen 
consumed by the body with each day’s labor. This 
suggests that one day of rest in seven is necessary to 
restore the body to its normal condition. 

Christ said, ‘““The Sabbath was made for man,” with- 
out limit of time or race or nation—for mankind, not 
for some men. What joys can it bring to those forced to 
work or to play seven days in the week? A weekly 
rest day is every man’s right. A literal translation of 
Exodus 23:12 gives vividly the reason—“That thine 
ox and ass may rest, and the son of thine handmaid 
and the stranger may get their breath.”” Henry Hallam, 
historian, wrote, ‘“‘A holiday Sabbath has always been 
the ally of despotism.” 

Christ gave no rule for keeping the Sabbath but 
His own example, which included rest, worship in 
God’s house, works of necessity and of mercy. To turn 
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away from ordinary occupations for exercise of public 
worship, for association with dear ones, for ministries 
of loving-kindness, for a reverent touch with nature, 
and for quiet fellowship with God—this is “to remem- 
ber the Sabbath to keep it holy.” 

Dr. D. H. Martin reminds us that Turner, the artist, 
kept on his easel a handful of precious stones of beau- 
tiful colors and set apart time to gaze on these, “to 
keep his color sense acute.” In the allotted seventy 
years there are 3640 rest days; used as God intended, 
what strength and beauty would be reflected in life, 
keeping the ideals true to the highest. 

Those who stress the severity of the early American 
Sabbath should remember that the heroic men and 
women who, in order to secure religious liberty, suffered 
hunger, hardship, pestilence and unutterable loneliness, 
regarded that day as a boon more precious than life. 
Thus it has come to us, not as a barrier to freedom 
and to privilege, but as a priceless heritage. Dr. J. R. 
Sizoo compares it to “the Holland dikes that keep back 
the sea from happy homes—safe only so long as those 
silent sentinels stand.” 

Voltaire declared, “You can destroy the Christian 
religion only when you destroy the Christian Sabbath.” 
This will never be accomplished by foes outside the 
Church. It may be done through neglect, through 
austerity, through work, through pleasure; but a voice 
still echoes through the centuries, ““Remember the Sab- 
bath Day”—“‘to call it a delight.” 





Presenting the Work of S. and P. 


Home Missions 


HE topic of Synodical and Presbyterial Home Mis- 
7 sions was given no place in the Year Book of 
Programs for 1935-1936. This omission was 
made, not because it was felt there should be no pro- 
gram on this cause, but because the information for 
such a program must, of necessity be collected within 
the bounds of the presbytery and synod in question. 
The suggestion is made by the Committee on Woman’s 
Work that, if the local auxiliary feels it should have 
a program on this cause this year, such a program be 
substituted where and when it seems most advisable. 
Some of the auxiliaries are planning for a special pro- 
gram on S. and P. Home Missions in August. 

The Synodical Secretary of Appalachia writes that 
she and her presbyterial secretaries have been for some 
time getting together information which will be sent 
to their local auxiliaries for a program to be given in 
August. In writing of the way in which this cause is 
presented in Appalachia Synodical, Mrs. T. W. Simp- 
son, Synodical Secretary, gives the following Objectives 
for S. and P. Secretaries and these are passed on as 
it is believed that they: will be of interest to other 
secretaries of this cause: 

Objectives for S. and P. Secretaries. 
I. A good map of the synod in each auxiliary. Map 


carefully studied and places of interest marked— 
orphanages, colleges, mission points — places 
where new work is starting. 

II. A live wide-awake secretary of S. and P. Home 
Missions who will: 

1. Have prayer bands praying daily and definitely 
for the work and workers. 

2. Keep auxiliary informed as to work being done 
on the home -nission field. 

3. Have her scrapbook information up-to-date 
and interest auxiliary members in this work. 

4. Keep in touch with work through minutes of 
synod, synodical, presbytery, and presbyterial. 

5. Become well-informed about the synod’s col- 
leges and keep this information before her 
auxiliary. (The colleges will gladly send 
catalogues and other information. ) 

6. Keep in close touch with orphanage and bring 
its needs before members of auxiliary. (Even 
“Shut-in” Circles are glad to sew for the 
children. ) 

7. Show interest in organizing outpost Sunday 
schools, also in being “Big Sister” to some 
weaker auxiliary. 

(Continued on page 507) 























Christ Preéminent 


Dr. Charles Erdman suggests that the words of John 3:30, ““He must increase, 
but I must decrease,” should be the motto of every Christian in relation to his Master. 
Let us think of what is behind these words and out of what occasion they came. John 
the Baptist was faced with the'temptation of being thrust into world fame and popu- 
larity; his disciples would have crowned him king had he consented, but in his 
heart John had a conviction that Christ is “the King” above kings, and the only 
Lord of life. Thus he turned the attention of his followers from himself unto Christ 
with these words: “He (Christ) must increase, but I must decrease.” 


From the Record of John’s witness, as we find it in the first three chapters of 
the Gospel, he saw Jesus to be: the Son of God, 1:34; the Christ, 3:28; the Ful- 
filler of Joy, 3:29; the Sovereign, 3:31; and the eternal and only Saviour of the 
world, 1:29 and 3:36. It was because of this knowledge of Christ and his deep 
conviction concerning his Master’s mission and his own mission, that John was ready 
to withdraw that Christ might have free course. 


Since through our Auxiliary Bible Study we have become particularly interested 
in finding references to the Holy Spirit, read Luke 1:13-15, which speaks of His 
work in the life of John. Since his life was thus filled with the Holy Spirit, was it 
not through His power that John uttered these words which challenge the best in 
every Christian who purposes that, in his life, “He (Christ) must increase, but I 
must decrease.” 


Evidently John was well acquainted with what science has proved to be true— 
that two things cannot occupy the same place at the same time. Pause to think on 
the words “increase” and “decrease” until you feel the action in each of the words. 
Do you get it? Two operations taking place simultaneously, but moving in opposite 
direction. Life without Christ is as a vessel filled with self. If Christ is to occupy 
the vessel, then self must come out. Thus we have the inflow of Christ and the 
outflow of self. 


Paul suggests that this experience is as two discoveries: 


1. The discovery of the nothingness of self. In II Cor. 12:11 he says, “I am 
nothing.” Paul found his strength when he discovered himself to be nothing. In 
II Cor. 12:10 he testifies: “when I am weak, then am I strong.” ‘Though the words 
of Matthew 18:2-4 (read them again) have often been read, have they ever laid hold 
upon our hearts in their condemning and humbling power? 


How often do Christians feel and hear expressed: “I want to be that servant 
who is filled with power, and I have prayed and tried to be a, fruit-bearing Christian 
and J seem to fail. J am nothing.” Do we see!in this experience one of God’s most 
precious lessons, through which He is preparing the highway for the King? Oh, 
the blessedness of being nothing; for then we are ready to let Him be all. Then comes 


2. The discovery of the fullness of Christ. To the Christians of Colosse, Paul 
testified “Christ is all.” (Col. 3:11.) To this realization God would have all of 
His children come. It does seem strange at first thought that God would purpose 
that those who have been entrusted with minds, hearts, and wills should be nothing. 
But let us remember that God made man “for His own glory,” and that, apart from 
God, man has no virtue. God, the Creator, made us, His creatures, in His likeness 
that we might be vessels filled with Him—that He might work through us all that 
He wills to do. The soul that thus sees this as God’s purpose in creating him can- 
not but say in all earnestness: “I am nothing,” “Christ is all,” and through His 
Spirit’s power I purpose “that in all things He might have the preéminence.” 

—JANIE McCutTCcHEN. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRAYER DURING AUGUST ON PAGE 510 
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(continued from page 505) 

8. Read to the auxiliary all communications re- 
ceived, and remember that a prompt answer 
to her presbyterial secretary is like ‘“‘cold water 
to a thirsty soul.” 


9. Urge that members of the local auxiliary keep 
in touch with Home Mission workers in their 
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district. What joy can be given by cheery 
letters, a box of stationery, a bit of new neck- 
wear, or—something that shows the worker 
that some one cares. Perhaps some can only 
send a prayer. One of our workers writes, 
“Yes, we need many things, but first we need 
your prayers. It is a joy to hear from you 
and to know you are thinking of us.” 





The Auxiliary in Foreign Fields 


By JANIE W. McGAUGHEY, Secretary of Woman's Work 


ANY requests have come to us during the year 
for literature to be used in the auxiliaries in our 
foreign fields. It is always a joy to have such 

a share as this in their work. Of special interest are 
the following encouraging echoes of the work among 
the women in our foreign fields, which have come to us 
through messages from missionaries. 

Woman’s Work in Mexico presents some unusually 
fine opportunities just now. Senorita Maria Luisa 
Chagayon, a consecrated young Mexican woman, gave 
up a good position with the Mexican government to 
answer the call as a National Secretary of the union 
work among women in Mexico. She is a good friend 
of our Senorita Emma Gomez, who is so efficiently 
serving as a field worker among the women of our 
Mission, and will work happily with her. Mrs. W. A. 
Ross writes: ‘Now is the hour for us to do something 
truly worth while for our Christian women of Mexico.” 

Mrs. Robt. Knox has been elected to act as mis- 
sionary adviser of the women in our Korea Mission. 
This was a service rendered most efficiently by Miss 
Elise Shepping up to the time of her death. Mrs. 
Knox will be an able successor to that one who created 
the Auxiliary organization in Korea and directed the 
work for many years. Some of the fruitage of Miss 
Shepping’s labors is evident in such an incident as this: 


“Women of South Chulla Presbyterial voted unani- 
mously to increase their gifts to both Home and Foreign 
Missions 20 per cent for next year, and that in spite 
of the fact that many sitting there voting had their 
rice crops destroyed by floods.” Such faith and devo- 
tion on the part of these Korean Christians is an in- 
spiration to all of us. 

During the year, our women sent to the women of 
Brazil, for use in their presbyterial and local auxil- 
iaries, three sets of posters depicting various phases of 
Auxiliary work. These posters were prepared by rep- 
resentatives in each of the sixteen synodicals and sent 
to Montreat, where they were on exhibit during the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School last summer as the 
central feature at the annual reception which took the 
form of a Brazilian Festa. Later the posters were 
taken to Brazil by our good friend, Mrs. S. R. Gammon, 
to whom we owe a real debt of gratitude for such 
service. Messages of appreciation of this concrete ex- 
pression of friendship have come to us from Miss Gene- 
vieve Marchant, Executive Secretary of Woman’s Work 
in our Brazil Missions. She writes: “I cannot tell you 
how this kindly codperation has warmed my heart. I 
trust that the posters will serve to intensify the friend- 
ship and interest on both sides, and link us more closely 
together in the service of Christ.” 





Place in Woman's Auxiliary for 


Business Woman's Circle 
By ADA T. MAXWELL 


HE Business Woman’s Circle should be a real, 

vital, working unit of the auxiliary. It is just 

as necessary to the success of the auxiliary as is 
the Pastor’s Aid or any other circle, doing its specific 
work. Sad to relate, this is not always true. 

For a few minutes let us consider the reason for 
this, with the hope that some suitable plan may be 
Suggested as a cure. 

Being a business woman, I am prone to be a bit 
prejudiced when I begin my diagnosis. However, I 
have a friend (a business woman) who is a splendid 
balance, and is quite able to make me realize that 
there are two sides, and, in the language of Mr. Micaw- 


ber, “There is much to be said on both sides.” Dr. 
Burke, head of the English Department of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, says: “There are three sides to 
every question, your side, my side and the right side.” 

In the first place, if the Business Woman’s Circle 
is to be a live, working unit of the entire auxiliary, 
it must be very closely affiliated with the local or- 
ganization. It is impossible for us to be greatly in- 
terested in things about which we know so little. It 
must be made possible for the business women to know 
the auxiliary, and the auxiliary to know the business 
women. 

The auxiliary news is taken to the Business Woman’s 
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Circle by its sponsor, and that, of course, is second- 
hand. 

Open meetings of the auxiliary should be held at 
regular intervals—at least twice a year—at an hour 
when business women can attend and participate. There 
should be time for social fellowship, too, so that they 
may all become acquainted, and not have the auxiliary 
think of the business women as an alien circle for 
whom they occasionally serve a supper. 

It has been my privilege to attend a few open meet- 
ings, and I was so thrilled and filled with enthusiasm 
that I could hardly wait to tell the other business 
women about it. On one particular occasion it really 
was a treat to know that there were so many attrac- 
tive women who took an active interest in the work of 
the auxiliary. Then, after I heard the reports and pro- 
gram, I realized as never before that the business women 
are a part of a huge organization doing a wonderful 
work. 

I think it would be helpful to have the president of 
the auxiliary attend the first meeting of the Church 
year and explain the Standard and special objectives 
which apply to the Business Woman’s Circle. Inter- 
est may also be stimulated in the aims, plans, and 
problems of the work of the entire Church if the cause 
of the month is presented. 

We should try to cultivate among the members of 
the auxiliary the feeling that business women are just 
women of the church, and not a separate group. The 
business woman may be a future member of another 
circle, where she will be most valuable because of her 
business training and experience. Recently in our 
church a business woman,:a bookkeeper, served on the 
Audit Committee. 

If the Business Woman’s Circle is to be a vital unit 
of the auxiliary, it must assume its full share of re- 
sponsibility. In spite of a busy life, it is possible for 
business women to share many auxiliary duties and 
privileges. The busy people everywhere are the ones 
who accomplish the most. 

Business women throughout the entire Church are 
marvelously liberal. I can say for my own circle that 
it has never failed to respond to every call of the 
church and auxiliary, and the beautiful part is that 
they do it cheerfully. This year our contributions ex- 
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ceeded our pledges by a nice margin. This is splen- 
did, but it is not enough. Service must accompany our 
gifts. The auxiliary should expect definite things of 
the Business Woman’s Circle, and should assign it its 
share of responsibility. 

The Business Woman’s Circle should have entire 
charge of at least one open meeting during the year. 
The meeting should be held in the evening. 

One month during the year this circle might supply 
flowers for the church; another month keep the nursery. 
In one church the chairman of the Home Circle is a 
business woman who makes her calls on Saturday after- 
noon. 

The business woman should take advantage of every 
opportunity to acquaint herself with the work of the 
Church and Auxiliary by reading the Presbyterian 
Survey and the Mission Study books, both home and 
foreign. There are numerous ways in which the busi- 
ness woman can have a real part in the actual work- 
ings of the auxiliary. 

In some churches it is considered best to have two 
groups for business women: one for the younger, the 
other for the older. I think this most unwise. The 
older women need the enthusiasm and the energy of 
the younger, and the younger women need the knowl- 
edge and experience of the older group. If we com- 
bine knowledge, experience, enthusiasm, energy, abso- 
lute faith in God, and a consistent prayer life, we shall 
have perfect instruments with which to carry out the 
Great Commission. 

When Dr. Hopkins, missionary from China, spoke 
in our church last January, he said he had learned a 
new phrase since coming home—“air-conditioned.” 
Cars, homes, churches must be “air-conditioned.” Then 
he added: ‘“Wouldn’t it be fine if the churches were 
‘prayer-conditioned.’ ” 

There are more than 60,000 business women in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. Wouldn’t it be won- 
derful if we were each “prayer-conditioned”’ ? 

Last year our motto at the Montreat Conference for 
business women was: “Make the Business Woman a 
Blessing to the Church—The Church a Blessing to 
the Business Woman.” Let us live out that motto. 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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‘That Other America” 


By JOHN A. MACKAY 


ERE is a really great book by a distinguished 
H author. Perhaps it should be said that it is a 

great book because of a distinguished author. 
Dr. Mackay is a rare individual. Born and educated 
in Scotland, he has brought to the missionary enter- 
prise a rare mind, well schooled and disciplined in 
the highest educational standards of his homeland. 
He can, and does, lecture on philosophy and literature 
with the same ease that he talks about religion and the 
mission field. He writes superbly and his books are 


a joy to read because of their absolute clarity of ex- 
pression and beauty of diction. 

Dr. Mackay’s training and experience have admir- 
ably fitted him to write about South America. He 
took his Master of Arts degree at the University of 
Aberdeen, with first-class honors in mental philosophy. 
Coming to the United States as a Fullerton scholar in 
philosophy, he studied at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. Later he studied Spanish literature at the In- 
stitute of Historical Studies in Madrid, Spain. In 
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1916 he went to South America as a missionary of the 
Free Church of Scotland. There he served with dis- 
tinction as a teacher and lecturer and traveled widely 
in connection with his work. Since 1932 he has been 
a Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

The title of the book gives a clue to its contents. We 
are prone to think of America as North America in 
general and as the good old U. S. A. in particular. 
Dr. Mackay shows us that there is another America 
to the south, which considers itself the “real America,” 
and well it may, for its culture is older than ours. 
Says Dr. Mackay: “Culture flourished in Spanish 
America for nearly two hundred years before it became 
a serious preoccupation among English colonists in 
North America. A University was founded in Lima 
a few years after the conquest of Peru.” 

There are great differences between the two Americas 
and much misunderstanding. Latin America is more 
closely bound to Europe than to North America. Yet 
the two sister continents should naturally be a unit, 
more closely united to each other than to any other 
lands. Many things are at hand to help make this 
possible. There will soon be completed an automobile 
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highway by which it will be as easy to motor to South 
America as to any point on our own continent. If one 
can speak Spanish and English he can make himself 
understood from Alaska to Southern Chile. ‘What 
similar stretch of territory offers a parallel to this?” 


There is no barrier between the continents of lan- 
guage or transportation. It is one of attitudes and mis- 
understanding. A careful reading and study of That 
Other America will prove tremendously helpful in lay- 
ing the foundations for that understanding which is so 
much needed. 

To one who is concerned about religion, particularly 
evangelical Christianity, Latin America is a land of 
tremendous interest. With rich traditions of deep devo- 
tion to certain forms of Christianity, it is still in many 
ways very friendly to religion. Yet in some sections, 
notably parts of Mexico, religion is being stamped out 
as ruthlessly as in Russia. What can evangelical Chris- 
tianity in the United States offer to a continent of such 
vast proportions and diverse conditions? Dr. Mackay 
believes it can offer much, and in his splendid book he 
ably discusses our responsibility and our opportunity. 


G. Q. LeSourp. 





The Auxiliary Calendar for August 


THE CrircLE MEETING 


Topic: “The Spirit of Christ in Every-Day Life” 

This may be considered a most unusual topic for a 
Home Mission program, and yet is there one that is 
more appropriate! The home mission enterprise is in 
reality just an outward expression of the Spirit of 
Christ in every-day life. The home missionary him- 
self is a constant example of this Spirit. And so it 
is that you and I, also, may be home missionaries if 
we but exemplify His spirit in our daily life. 

The Year Book of Programs lists “Suggested Source 
Material” for this program: 

The Christ of Every Road, Stanley Jones, $1.00. 

Leaflet, ‘““Christ’s Method in Missions.” (Secure 
from the Home Mission Committee, 573 West 
Peachtree Street, Atlanta. Send postage please.) 

Current magazines. 

Program material from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, Atlanta. (Price, 10 cents.) 

Perhaps there is no month in the year when there is 
more real time for reading than during August. Why 
not feast your soul on that fine book of Stanley Jones? 
If you have not read The Christ of Every Road you 
have missed something. And, pass along your copy 
to other members of your circle or auxiliary. The 
length of your circle program might be so extended as 
to include a review of this book. This type of meeting 
can be made most interesting and helpful. The re- 
viewer might spend twenty minutes giving a brief re- 
view; this to be followed by an open forum period 
when circle members are given opportunity to ask ques- 


tions on the book. There are untold possibilities in fol- 
lowing such a plan, and the topic of this program and 
this book lend themselves admirably to such a program. 
If you have not read the little leaflet, ““Christ’s Method 
on Missions,” do so. It can be secured for postage 
from the Executive Committee of Home Missions, 573 
West Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING 


Topic: “Paying Projects in the Mountains” 

Why not hold your auxiliary meeting this hot month 
of August in the very early morning or in the late 
evening—and, perhaps, have it in the out-of-doors? 
We are thinking now of a meeting which we attended 
last August on the grassy lawn as the evening shadows 
were lengthening. The special honor guest that eve- 
ning was a home missionary, en route home from Mon- 
treat. After her talk, the two delegates to the Montreat 
Auxiliary Training School gave most interesting re- 
ports of that meeting. 

“Paying Projects in the Mountains” is the topic of 
the auxiliary meeting for August. In old issues of the 
Survey will be found much material bearing on this 
subject. The Year Book of Programs lists the follow- 
ing as “Suggested Source Material”: 

“Good Soil in the Appalachian Mountains,” in 
November, 1934, Missionary Review of the 


World. 

Religion in the Highlands, Elizabeth R. Hooker, 
$1.50. 

Experiences in Mountain Mission Work, R. P. 
Smith, 50c. 
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Program material from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, 10 cents. 


For THE Home Circle CHAIRMAN 
Write to the Executive Committee of Home Missions, 
573 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta, for copies of the 
leaflets, “The Spirit of Christ in Every-day Life,” and 
“Paying Projects in the Mountains.” Give the exact 
number of copies desired, and please send postage to 


August, 1935 


cover cost. Distribute only one of the leaflets in August, 
saving the other to take to your Home Circle members 
in September. If you have followed the suggestions 
given in previous months and have a “clipping bureau” 
all your own, with contributions coming regularly from 
circle members, you have many poems and little stories 
from which to select, so that you may take to each 
member of your Home Circle something which she will 
especially enjoy. 


‘Why Wars Must Cease’ 


tional Committee on Cause and Cure of War. 
Each of the ten chapters was written by a dif- 
ferent author, all of them women. Following are chap- 
ter titles and names of authors: 
I. Because If We Do Not Destroy War Now, 
War Will Destroy Us, by Carrie Chapman 
Catt. 
II. Because the War Idea Is Obsolete, by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
III. Because Wars Waste Human Life, by Mary 
E. Woolley. 
IV. Because Wars Cost Too Much, by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brown Meloney. 
V. Because Wars Produce Economic Chaos, by 
Florence Brewer Boeckel. 
VI. Because In War You Never Know What 
You Are Fighting For, by Emily Newell 
Blair. 
VII. Because Wars Unleash Demoralizing In- 
stincts, by Judge Florence E. Allen. 
VIII. Because Every War Breeds Another War, 
by Dr. Alice Hamilton. 


T to is the title of a book prepared for the Na- 


IX. Because War Handicaps the Evolution of 
Civilization, by Jane Addams. 
X. In Conclusion, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Here are a few questions, the answers to which you 
will find in Why Wars Must Cease: 
Do you know: 

That one man in every seven men in the entire 
world was engaged in the fighting forces of the 
World War? 

That very nearly one man in every four, compos- 
ing the armies, was killed on battlefields? 

That no nation has yet been able to pay its share 
of the money cost of the World War and prob- 
ably never will be able to pay it? 

That the chief nations of the world are today 
spending from eighty to ninety cents of every 
dollar of their income in paying for war, past, 
present, and to come? 

The price of the book is $1.00, and it may be se- 
cured from the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
6-8 North 6th Street, Richmond, Virginia. 





Suggestions for Prayer During August 


During this month let us include in our intercessory praying the following 


petitions: 


That God may be allowed to use the vacation periods of all of His chil- 
dren to refresh them in body, mind, and soul, that they may be made ready for 
more efficient service in the coming months. 

That Synodical Training Schools and all summer conferences being held 
during this month may be channels through which He is permitted to speak to the 


hearts of His people. 


That careful and prayerful preparation may be made for the observance of 
Loyalty Day in each auxiliary of our Church; that through this special occasion 
many women may be led into the joy of Christian service. 

That the study of the subject of the Holy Spirit by the women of the 
Church may result in newness of power in our service for the Master. 
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BUSINESS WOMAN’S CIRCLES 

Who said the BUSINESS WOMAN was too busy to 
serve her Lord and Master! 

Recently a Questionnaire was sent by the Committee 
on Woman’s Work to the Chairmen of Business Woman’s 
Circles, and we wish you could have the privilege of 
reading the replies received. These business women are 
participating in all the work of the Auxiliary, and ac- 
cepting their full responsibility of the budget and other 
activities. 

The following are only a few of the many fine re- 
ports received. We are glad to dedicate the Lantern 
Page of this issue to the Business Woman’s Circles. 


FLORIDA 

(Tallahassee—31 members.) “We meet with circle 
officers for consideration of matters we know will come 
up in order to lead and direct discussions (not at all 
in the sense of ‘railroading’ anything through). This 
keeps our business session from dragging and taking 
too much time. Our circle has no feeling whatever of 
‘apartness’ from our auxiliary, we feel very much a 
part of it. Our program is given by a member of an- 
other circle, usually by a chairman of a cause. We 
assume our part of the budget and auxiliary expenses. 
We will support an orphan at Thornwell, and are now 
helping to pay for our new church organ. We are 
‘practicing the presence of Christ’ and learning pass- 
ages of Scripture, responding with them at roll call. 
We exceeded our share of the auxiliary budget by $32.23. 
There is evidence of increased spirituality in our 
group. When one is ‘right’ spiritually, all matters, 
financial and all others, automatically fall into their 
proper places and take care of themselves.” 


GEORGIA 

(Macon—18 members.) “A representative from the 
auxiliary brings us a ten-minute report on some phase 
of the auxiliary work at each meeting. One year we 
gave a late afternoon tea for the auxiliary. We help 
With the White Cross work and the Christian Social 
Service work. We take our regular turn with the other 
circles for flowers for the church, and are also helping 
with the visiting. We feel that we have interested our 
women more than ever before in the study of the Bible 
and that they are becoming better informed as to the 
Program of the Church.” 

(Winder—16 members.) “Our women adopted a girl 
at the George Williams Home and sent clothing, quilt, 
and other gifts at Christmas. The organization of our 
Business Woman’s Circle by the auxiliary has given to 
the young women of our church some social life and an 
opportunity to learn of the auxiliary work.” 


LOUISIANA 


(Monroe—61 members.) “I consider our Business 


Woman’s Circle as one of the outstanding features of 
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the Monroe Auxiliary, as much has been accomplished 
along all lines of the work during the last three years. 
All are willing and eager to assist in any program or 
work we undertake. Our main problem is to enlist the 
women whose names are enrolled who have never been 
to a meeting, and who we feel sure would make good 
members if we could only get them interested. We 
have all advanced this year as we have a counsellor 
(auxiliary-appointed), and a chairman from among the 
business women. We do White Cross work, made a 
quilt for the orphanage and clothed a baby that was 
destitute. One of our members presented the Study 
Book at an all-day meeting for a nearby auxiliary.” 


OKLAHOMA 


(Durant—13 members.) ‘We help to support a native 
minister in Rev. Gus Craig’s field in China; have raised 
a scholarship fund for O. P. C.; have helped students 
to go to college by lending a sum of money on the 
rotating plan, as one pays back, another borrows.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


(Greenville—24 members.) ‘We secure from the 
secretary of our auxiliary a copy of the minutes of the 
auxiliary business meeting for the past month, and have 
these minutes read along with the circle minutes. We 
take our duties the same as the day circles and furnish 
flowers for the church two months of the year. We 
help the auxiliary with at least one inspirational meet- 
ing a year. We also take a part in all the activities 
of the auxiliary, such as visiting the shut-ins with 
the Pastor’s Aid Secretary, helping with showers for 
the sick and needy members. Our circle this year has 
a member filling an auxiliary office, that of Secretary 
of Literature.” 


TENNESSEE 


(Memphis—20 members.) “At the May meeting of 
the Evening Circle, as the Evening Circle could not 
go to the auxiliary—the auxiliary was brought to the 
Evening Circle. The auxiliary officers and all the 
auxiliary secretaries of causes were present, and 
brought greetings from their departments. In our 
circle we have a secretary of cause to work with the 
secretary of the same cause in the auxiliary. At this 
meeting the auxiliary secretary of cause was the special 
guest of the secretary of cause of the Evening Circle. 
At the table, in the shape of a cross, was a special 
hostess at each end of the cross, and, as this was our 
Auxiliary Birthday month, the hostesses wore kimonos 
and the decorations were in our Auxiliary colors, blue 
and white (flowers and candles). Our place cards were 
Japanese girls holding the name, and each member and 
visitor wore a pin, the seal of the Golden Castle College. 
These little emblems had been placed on the bags given 
out the month before for our Birthday offering. This 
meeting together should strengthen the relationship be- 
tween the auxiliary and the Evening Circle, and we 
feel the working together of the different secretaries 
of causes will bring a closer relationship. 



































A New Book by Miss Shields 


“MY FATHER’S BUSINESS” 


A UNIT OF GUIDED EXPERIENCE FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 
IN VACATION OR WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


By Elizabeth McE., Shields 
Price, Paper, 50c 


The material in the book is arranged for ten sessions of at least two hours each, although 
fifteen sessions would insure a more thorough development. 





The titles of the ten sessions are: 
I. Helping to Make a Betier World. VI. Helping by Obeying. 


II. — = ane and Keep the World VII. Helping by Being Truthful. 

utiful. VIII. Helping in the Church. 
IV: Bvine 2 Not ——— eae IX. Helping by Sharing with Other Races. 
V. Keeping Close to God. X. Recall. 


After carefully examining the book, Miss NeTannis Semmens, of the National Committee on 
Vacation Schools, Canada, writes: 


“Knowing the author, we could have written a word of comment without perusal of the 
book, but our need of a text for the Primary Department of the Canadian vacation schools ne- 
cessitated a critical review, which we have just completed. You will be interested to know that 
as a result we are recommending for use in the Primary Department of vacation schools across 


Canada, this year, this course and its companion, ‘Learning to Know God Better,’ prepared by 
Miss Shields several years ago. 


“As I reviewed both books I forgot to be critical and my mind turned to admiration of 
the genius which could combine sound psychological principles, modern pedagogy, and sane, 
sound Biblical teaching in such a fascinating way. Every program revealed the author’s inti- 
mate knowledge of child life and the requirements of a local vacation-school situation; and a 
deep appreciation of the spiritual purposes for which the vacation school is organized. If our 
leaders do justice to the lead Miss Shields has given them, the lives of the children they are 
privileged to lead will be immeasurably enriched.” 
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write for information. We will gladly submit styles of type, samples 
of stock, and quotations of prices. 
The quality of the work is guaranteed, and the service is prompt. 
If you have your name plate already engraved, send it to us—we 
will send the cards promptly, and will hold your plate on file for fu- 
ture orders, if desired. 











Order all of above from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 






































